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DYNAMIC BIOLOGY, a new textbook, is an unusual departure 
from the conventional in Biology textbooks. It is replete with 
dynamic, fascinating material . . . the kind that arouses and holds 
student interest. 


Unit organization displaces the old-time chapter arrangement. De- 
finite objectives are listed so that the student knows why and what 
he is studying. Stories and thought problems stimulate thinking 
and aid retention. Word pronunciations and definitions serve to 
build a permanent, useful vocabulary. Summaries stress important 
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® THE long years of teaching service roll on and at the 

end. of the long trail—what? Shall elderly teachers find 
after contributing for years that the state teachers’ pension 
fund has little in assets but hopes? A hope in the first 
place that future teachers will continue to contribute, 
knowing that such payments will go to those already re- 
tired rather than be saved for their own future use? And 
a second hope that taxpayers of later years will make up 
the deficiency that present public contributions are failing 
to place in reserve? 

In many states ample reserves are being built up in the 
teachers’ pension fund; for example, in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Maryland, New Jersey, etc. Illinois is not 
doing this and must therefore continue to raise at intervals 
the rates of contributions from the public or the active 
teachers, or both. 

The credit of the State and faith in oncoming teachers 
are powerful forces back of any pension system, it is true. 
Yet that same faith and credit anchored to strong reserve 
funds are doubly powerful. Any remote chance of po- 
litical manipulation breaking the ties that bind the credit 
of the State to the retirement system becomes more re- 
mote still when credit ties are strengthened by available 











assets. Financial faith is ever more easily kept when rest- 
ing on sufficient reserves. 

Interest accumulations cause reserve contributions to 
yield more adequate retirement allowances than do the 
same original contributions spent about as rapidly as they 
are received. 

Contributions held in a reserve fund backed by the 
credit of the State offer more assurance than private in- 
vestments or bank vaults that may become insulated with 
frost. Therefore, teachers should favor the opportunity to 
make greater contributions to a reserve pension system if 
full oh os upon withdrawal before retirement are made 
and if adequate retirement allowances are provided. Fed- 
eral bond issues offered above par recently were over- 
subscribed. State, municipal, hh bonds in general 
are still good in spite of a prolonged, world-wide, financial 
holocaust. Reserve funds invested in these are safe. 

At the end of the trail, then, what? Assurance and 
contentment through adequate reserves—or on the other 
hand a considerable reliance on hope, perhaps an element 
of doubt, and a likelihood of being called upon at inter- 
vals to help in another doubtful legislative struggle to raise 
rates of contribution both from the public and from young- 
er teachers? L.R. 
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Let Us Think on Pensions 


By L. R. GRIMM 


Member, Committee on Pensions 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


® THE time has come to consider 
seriously the state teachers’ pension 
and retirement law. A recent amend- 
ment sponsored by certain legislator- 
friends of the pension system, requires 
teachers who have taught fewer than 
sixteen years to contribute twice the 
amount paid heretofore. This amend- 
ment was necessary to induce other 
legislators to adopt the Pension 
Board’s proposal to increase the pub- 
lic contribution from one-tenth to 
three-twentieths of a mill. 

These added contributions from 
younger teachers and the increase 
from public funds should enable the 
pension fund to meet its financial ob- 
ligations—a few years more. Mean- 
while, teachers should begin to discuss 
means of making the retirement allow- 
ances more adequate, and should plan 
to avoid the recurrent battles to in- 
crease the public contributions (the 
mill rates). 

To continue even the low level of 
our flat-rate retirement allowance of 
$400, it has been necessary to go be- 
fore the Legislature three times since 
the law was enacted and ask that the 
mill rates be raised. To be sure the 
rate was established too low by legis- 
lative amendment in the beginning— 
only half as much as the original bill 
called for. In terms of equivalent de- 
nominations, the fractional mill rates 
computed on a full value assessment 


have been fixed by law as follows: 


ST cntvovcitaiiedl 2/60 of a mill 
PRE Le 4/60 of a mill 
EET ceserbcduuial 6/60 of a mill 
BED hecivintutaint 9/60 of a mill 


In interpreting the above mill rates, 
we find that the public contributions 
are not going to be four and one-half 
times as large as under the 1915 Act 
but only about four times as much, 
due to fluctuations in the assessed 
valuations. But in this matter of in- 
creasing rates the end is not yet. And 
every time the rate is raised, the 


Ostrich-like indifference is not going to solve our pension 
difficulties. Let us face the facts bravely. 
financial provisions that need not be changed so frequently. 
Let us avoid calling on the old pensioners to come forward 
as white-haired shock troops to turn the legislative battle to 
a favorable outcome on mill-rate adjustments. 

The plain truth of the whole matter is that the pension 
fund has some hard years ahead of it. Our pension system 
is primarily on the cash-disbursement basis; that is, it plans 
on increasing the income only as really needed to meet the 
immediate demand for current expenditures. It is not build- 
ing up a significant amount of reserve funds to match in any 
sense the rapidly growing liabilities which accrue as a result 
of service now being rendered and which will have to be 


| paid later in annuities. 


question of increasing also the con- 
tributions of teachers may be expected 
to come forth. Will the younger teach- 
ers only be affected by such increase? 
H so, how long will they stand for it? 
If young teachers upon withdrawal 
from teaching are to be refunded only 
50% of what they have paid in (and 
under narrow legal restrictions at 
that), how long will most of the 
younger teachers advocate the reten- 
tion of the pension law? And if those 
who have taught more than fifteen 
years continue to be denied even the 
50% refund and cannot realize on 
their contributions except by disability 
or superannuation retirement, what 
will many of the older teachers say 
about increased contributions for 
themselves? 

Ostrich-like indifference is not going 
to solve our pension difficulties. Let 
us face the facts bravely. Let us adopt 
financial provisions that need not be 
changed so frequently. Let us avoid 
calling on the old pensioners to come 
forward as white-haired shock troops 
to turn the legislative battle to a favor- 
able outcome on mill-rate adjustments. 
It is pitiful to continue under a system 
that harasses elderly retirants by rally- 
ing them ever so often to “save our 
pensions.” 

The plain truth of the whole matter 
is that the pension fund has some hard 
years ahead of it. Our pension system 
is primarily on the cash-disbursement 
basis; that is, it plans on increasing 
the income only as really needed to 
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Let us adopt 











meet the immediate demand for cur- 
rent expenditures. It is not building 
up a significant amount of reserve 
funds to match in any sense the rapid- 
ly growing liabilities which accrue as 
a result of service now being rendered 
and which will have to be paid later 
in annuities. 

For, the list of pensioners is ever 
growing and the ever-growing total 
amount of annuities must come from 
somewhere. Where? The answer is: 
(1) From a future tax-paying public 
that ought not be called upon to pay 
a current educational cost shifted 
along by the present generation; in- 
deed, it is poor policy for the present 
generation to set up a pension system 
as an efficiency measure to guarantee 
better teaching now for its children— 
if it shifts such cost of improving cur- 
rent personal service on to a later 
generation to pay. (2) From teachers 
who contribute not to pay their own 
retirement allowances but to pay 
primarily for those already retired— 
and who “hope” that their own allow- 
ances may be paid some day in similar 
measure by younger teachers. 

Years ago we were told’ about the 
“peak load” upon the pension fund 
that we were going to reach. Officials 
in charge of the fund named two differ- 
ent dates—which are now passed— 
when the number on the retirement list 
would reach a “peak” and then begin 


to decline. Recently, however, the offi- 





1See Tumrr-Tamp Burwiut Rerorr, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Illinois; p. 63. Also: Seme, p. 21. 
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cials admit’ that the number of annuit- 
ants will continue to grow yearly and 
will not show a decline even up until 
1965. Why should a “peak” ever have 
been predicted when there was an 
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retirants would be 160 in 1932 and 
would then gradually decrease until 
the number would be only 152 by 
1950 and 151 by 1965. Such estimates 
already have been exceeded during the 





FIGURE I - YEARS OF SERVICE 
OF MEDIAN TEACHER. 
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(Interpret: In 1917 half of the teachers in the territory covered by the state 


teachers’ pension system had taught fewer than 4.04 years, and half had more 
experience; etc.) 


ever-growing tendency for the typical 
teacher to remain longer in the pro- 
fession, and when over any representa- 
tive period of years the total teaching 
staff was increasing? 

The above statements regarding pre- 
dictions by pension officials do not in 
any sense reflect upon the honesty and 
thoroughness with which they have 
administered the present law. We 
simply cite such instances, which 
might be added to, to show that any 
pension system—based on the cash- 
disbursement plan and not actuarially 
set up—defies close estimates. The 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction now has begun to collect 
much valuable information pertaining 
to pension problems; and the chances 
are that future predictions by pension 
officials should be more nearly in line 
with what happens later. 

We cannot agree that the retirement 
trends recently predicted by the Pen- 
sion Board will be approached even 
closely. For example, it has been esti- 
mated’ that the probable number of 


*Board of Trustees, Illinois State Teachers’ Pension 


Fund. Reszaace Butzerm, 1931. Page 53. 
"Reference No. 2, supra, p. 53. 


past three years; and “the depression” 
can be blamed only in part. 

While predictions are in order, we 
risk a guess of our own: if the retire- 
ment qualifications which now exist 
should continue for two decades more, 
the number of retirants then will not 
be only 151 a year—but approximate- 
ly 300. And we guess at this figure 
upon the basis of several statistical 
trends and estimates. 

The increasing tendency to remain 
in the teaching profession may be 
illustrated by the following figures: 
The total number of teachers in the 
territory covered by the state teachers’ 
pension and retirement law increased 
27.6% from 1917 to 1933; teachers in 
the group having 5-to-9 years of ex- 
perience increased 56.2% in number; 
in the 10-to-14 year group, the increase 
was 106.3%; and in the 25-and-more 
year group, the increase was 125.4%. 

Other evidence that teachers are 
making of teaching a profession rather 
than a mere procession is illustrated 
by Figure I. 

The present assets of the pension 
fund are approximately $1,500,000, 
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counting investments at face value. 
But it will take more than $9,000,000 
to meet the annuities of those already 
retired. And to pay the annuities like- 
ly to be demanded as a result of serv- 
ice performed by active teachers be- 
fore September, 1933, an estimate of 
$34,000,000 is very conservative; these 
estimates make due allowance for 
teacher mortality, etc. Those who 
swear by the present system will say, 
“But while those annuities are being 
paid off, money is coming in from 
active teachers, from the public mill- 
rate contributions, and from a few 
other minor sources.” The answer to 
such a statement is that while such 
funds are coming in, the accrued lia- 
bility keeps mounting—and mounting 
much more rapidly than the present 
sources of income. 

To summarize: The typical old 
drama of a flat-rate pension system on 
a cash-disbursement basis is being en- 
acted in Illinois. Frequent struggles 
to raise the amount of public contri- 
butions—payments of younger teach- 
ers being increased to provide annui- 
ties for those retired—shifting on to- 
ward the future of costs that aught to 
be met by present generations of tax- 
payers and teachers—old teachers on 
the very eve of retirement “hoping” 
that when they cease teaching their 
allowances will be met by teachers and 
taxpayers of future years—a forlorn 
search in looking forward for that 
elusive thing called the “peak load” 
of annuities—a rolling up of liabilities 
to be met by future annuities to an 
enormous total—recurrent confusion 
and threatened instability even though 
the administration be ever so honest 
and thorough in administering the 
system—the pitiful recurrent harassing 
of old pensioners who ought to retire 
in peace but who find their peace dis- 
turbed by a worrying call-to-arms for 
another legislative battle to “save our 
pensions”: these ought to be problems 
that an educated professional group 
would try to solve, in part at least, as 
soon as possible! 

In conclusion, let us say that we 
who discuss the present pension law 
shali be not merely critical but shall 
propose changes which we believe wil! 
stabilize and improve our present 
system. We shall see that the rights of 
pensioners and contributors under our 
present law are safeguarded by 
changes proposed. Moreover, we shall 
stand ready always to defend and sup- 
port the present system until some- 
thing better can be established. 
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The Growth of the Junior College 


By W. W. HAGGARD 


Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College 


@ THE junior college has grown to 
be a significant unit of the Ameri- 
can educational system in thirty years, 
but its greatest growth has taken place 
during the last ten or twelve years. 
L. V. Koos reported 70 public junior 
colleges with an enrollment of 8,618 
students in 1922°. Fifteen of these 70 
were normal schools, a type of insti- 
tution not now included in the roster 
of public junior colleges. D. S. Camp- 
bell, Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, reported 
181 public junior colleges with 60,954 
students in 1932°. The directory of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for 1933, which will be pub- 
lished early in 1934, will show an in- 
crease in the number of junior col- 
leges according to Mr. Campbell. 

There were 288 private junior col- 
leges with an enrollment of 36,677, 
ewelling the total number of junior 
colleges to 469 and the total enroll- 
ment to 97,631, according to the 1932 
directory published by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Wyom- 
ing and Nevada are the only states 
without some form of junior-college 
organization. W. C. Eells made the 
following statement before the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation this last March, “The junior- 
college movement has shown a growth 
in three decades, most of it in the last 
decade, which compares favorably in 
many respects with three centuries of 
development in the senior college and 
university world.” It is plain why a 
representative’ of the New England 
college tradition should write of the 
growth of the junior college as tor- 
rential. 

To be sure, regrettably, Crane 
Junior College has been abolished for 
the time being. Many leaders in edu- 
cation contend that Chicago is suffi- 


1LEONARD a KOOS, _The Junior College, 
° U 


pp. 652-654, V. 
nesota, 1924. 
*“Directory of the Junior College, 1932," Junior 
College Journal, p. 235, Vol. Il, (January, 1932). 
5Proceedings, Department of Secondary- School Prin- 
cipale of the National Ed ion, p. 128, 
Bulletin No. 45, 1933. 

‘GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, “The Junior Col- 
mt). Atlantic Monthly, p. 497, Vol. CXXXIX (April, 
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Certainly education for the majority of the population 
through the eighteenth or twentieth year must be done at 
home, if only for the reason that students who must have an 
education cannot meet the cost of living away from home. 
It follows that local junior colleges must arise which will do 
much of the freshman and sophomore teaching now carried 
on in the universities. The universities will then be free to 
devote themselves to the promotion of scholarship. 

These local junior colleges will not develop intelligently if 
they direct their attention primarily to preparing students 
for the universities. The majority of their graduates will 
never reach them. They should direct their energies towards 
the development of terminal work; they should train students 


“for life." 


ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS, an excerpt from “Hard 
Times and the Higher Learning,” Yale Review, Summer |933, 


Pages 728-729.* 


ciently able to support not only a two- 
year college, but a four-year college. 
For many years several large cities 
in this country have provided the four- 
year college as the apex of the pub- 
lic-school system. 


Extension of Secondary 
Period Advisable 

While the greatest growth of the 
junior college has been very recent, 
pronouncements in behalf of a reor- 
ganization of education embodying the 
junior college extend as far back as 
1852 when President Henry P. Tappan 
of the University of Michigan sug- 
gested that the high schools assume a 
greater part of the task of providing 
general training. President W. W. 
Folwell of the University of Minne- 
sota in 1869 very definitely stated that 
the secondary schools should provide 
the training ordinarily given during 
the first two years in American col- 
leges. Presidents E. J. James of the 
University of Illinois and A. Ross Hill 
of the University of Missouri sup- 
ported the junior-college movement. 
The greatest exponent of the junior 
college during its beginning was Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, sometimes called 
“the father of the movement.” Presi- 
dent Harper contended that the first 
two years of college were secondary 
in character; therefore, he urged the 
better high schools to extend their in- 
structional programs into the col- 
legiate field. The conviction of Har- 


*Copyright Yale University Press. 
permission of the Editors. 


Reprinted by 


per and others that the first two years 
of the conventional college belong to 
the secondary school has had a great 
deal to do with bringing about the 
junior college. 

The conviction that the four-year 
high school does not meet fully the 
educational needs of adolescents has 
influenced communities to establish 
junior colleges. This sentiment exists 
in the minds of parents, as well as in 
the minds of practical administrators 
of schools. Many parents are con- 
vinced that the high school should en- 
large its scope in order that their chil- 
dren may be given the opportunity to 
remain longer under the influence of 
the home. Two important reasons 
Koos found for the existence of the 
junior college were that the home in- 
fluence should continue during imma- 
turity and that the secondary school 
should coincide with adolescence." 
J. Stanley Brown, then Superintend- 
ent of the Joliet Township High 
School, made this very meaningful 
statement in 1902, outlining some ad- 
vantages of the extended secondary 
school in Joliet: 

The growing demand for a greater and 
more extended opportunity to do high-school 
work has led to the formation of the five- 
year course and the six-year course. 

The policy of this school has always been 
to encourage students to remain in school 
and to continue their work as long as it 
seemed profitable to do so. The work sug- 
gested in the five- and six-year courses is 
meant to encourage the student to pursue his 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A Round Two Dozen Swimmers That Stroke As One 


Physical Education for Girls in the 


Chicago High Schools 


By JESSIE E. ANDERSON 


Fenger High School 
Chicago 


@ THE teachers of physical education 

in the Chicago public schools had 
thought that their work needed no ex- 
planation or defense. In view of the 
recent agitation against physical edu- 
cation, perhaps a broader education of 
the public on this particular subject 
would not be amiss. Any branch of 
education which concerns the health 
of the individual should not be con- 
sidered an unnecessary adjunct of any 
system, nor should it be called a 
“frill” of the curriculum. 

It is a tragedy that physical educa- 
tion has been practically eliminated 
in the elementary schools. It is being 
given to a certain extent by the class 
teachers who know nothing about it 
and are compelled to sandwich it in 
with an already overloaded program. 
It is in this period, the ages between 
six and twelve, that the benefits of 
physical education activities are most 








marked. This period, with its peak 
probably at the age of twelve, is where 
the largest number of activities is 
needed. During this time, power in 
the organism is built. In later periods 
the aim of physical education can be 
little more than maintenance of power. 
Where is the child to get this activity? 
He can not get it on crowded city 
streets and should get it at school. 
Children should be trained to want to 
participate in activities. Harmful ac- 
tivity comes from the unrest that de- 
velops from inactivity. 

Fortunately, physical education was 
saved in the high schools. The teach- 
ers, however, must carry a greatly in- 


creased pupil load with a decreased 


As education has changed so physical education has 
progressed. It is no longer physical culture—the building 
of big muscles and strong men. It is no longer physical train- 
ing—the developing of the acrobat and the athletic star. 
It is now physical education—education not of the physical 
but through the physical—JAMES EDWARD ROGERS, Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A., Vol. 70, 1932, Page 174. 








staff and some of the activities, built 
up through the years, will have to be 
somewhat curtailed. Boys’ athletics 
have been publicized to such an ex- 
tent that the average layman does not 
know that there is such a thing as a 
well-developed program of health and 
physical education for girls. 


Girls’ Program Differentiated 
From Boys’ 


There is a growing tendency to ex- 
ploit girls whose abilities in athletics 
are above the average. Most of this 
advertising is done by men coaches 
who are more concerned with a little 
publicity for themselves than for the 
physical welfare of the girls they are 
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training. It is commonly agreed 

by the medical profession and 
among physical educators that 
girls present certain physiological, 
anatomical and emotional differ- 
ences which should limit to a 
certain extent their participation 

in physical activities. Men, as a 
rule, in dealing with girls in 
games and sports do not appre- 
ciate nor recognize these differ- 
ences. There is no real reason 
why girls should participate in 
the same games and sports as 
boys. The girl does not need to 
have her combative instincts de- 
veloped. She is not or should not 

be interested primarily in making 

or breaking records. She should 

be interested in events and types of 
activities which make for grace, poise, 
suppleness, agility, general strength 
and endurance. For that reason girls 
should interest themselves more in 
events where skill and form is empha- 
sized, rather than in events requiring 
great strength and speed. 

The Chicago high schools have an 
organization which has done more for 
the advancement of physical education 
for girls in the past eight years, than 
all the “physical training” program 
which preceded it. All of the high 
schools belong to the Girls’ Athletic 
Association, a city-wide club with the 
same rules and regulations in each 
school. There are no restrictions as to 
membership, the dues are at a mini- 
mum and probably ninety per cent 
of the girls in every high school are 
members. 

A word about the physical education 
program in the schools. Apparatus, 
formal gymnastic work, Indian clubs, 
wands and dumb-bells are relegated 
to the background. In their places are 
taught fundamentals in sports, rhythms 
of all kinds, folk dancing, basketball 
(girls’ rules only), volley ball, base- 
ball and all activities that can give the 
girls leisure time enjoyment. 


The G. A. A. Point System 

The G. A. A. has a point system en- 
abling any girl to earn a school letter, 
exactly like the boys’, if she has the 
ability and perseverance to work for 
it. One thousand points are required 
and the letter cannot be earned in less 
than two years. Eight hundred are re- 
quired points and two hundred are 
optional. 

The eight hundred points 
awarded as follows: 


1. Sportsmanship—100 points. 
Awarded on the basis of a girl’s reaction 


are 
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Semi-Annual Posture Test 


in and to physical education, 50 points a 
semester. This also includes her general 
attitude toward her school work and fellow 
students. A letter can be withheld from a 
girl who at any time shows evidence of poor 
sportsmanship. 

2. Scholarship—100 points. 

A girl must carry successfully at least three 
majors a semester for a minimum number of 
points. During the semester the school let- 
ter is won, she must carry successfully four 
majors or enough to graduate. 

3. Physical Examination—50 points. 

A girl must bring the official physical 
record card, properly signed by a physician, 
showing she is in good health. Most of the 
schools require a physical examination of 
every freshman girl. The examination is 
made by a competent neighborhood phys- 
ician, at the school, and is paid for by the 
G. A. A. 

4. Triple Posture Test—100 points. 

A girl must maintain or better her posture 
to be awarded points. The triple posture 
test must be passed twice. One of these 
times must be during the semester in which 
the letter is awarded. 

5. Personal Hygiene—50 points. 

Cleanliness, fresh air, diet and sufficient 
sleep are factors in maintaining good health. 
Personal appearance is a good guide to one’s 
physieal and mental state. 

Each girl must keep a health record card 
or training rules for ten weeks sometime 
during the two years she is working for her 
letter. Some of the schools give a very fine 
and comprehensive health habits course 
which each girl must enroll for, once a week, 
during her entire freshman semester. 

6. Team Games—200 points. 

This includes (a) extra-curricular team 
competition (b) gymnasium class competi- 
tion (c) intra-class competition. Not more 
than 150 points in team games may be 
counted towards the school letter in any one 
year and competition is limited to two sports 
a semester. 

7. Personal Proficiency—S0 points. 

The personal proficiency test is given in 
all gymnasium classes once during the year 
and is a test some what similiar to the Brace 
Motor Ability Tests. 

A girl must have a mark of “S” once, and 
“E” twice, to get her letter. 

8. Gymnasium Class work—!00 points. 

“S”—35 points. 


“E”—25 points. 

“G”—15 points. 

9. Hiking, bicycling, roller-skating, ice- 
skating, etc—50 points. Various number of 
miles and hours are required to receive 
points in these activities. 

The 200 optional points may be 
earned from among the following for 
a varying number of points: dancing, 
fencing, first aid, golf, home nursing, 
leadership, canoeing, rowing, stunts, 
tennis, dental certificate, physical and 
postural defects corrected. 

The girl must pass the minimum 
swimming requirements also, to re- 
ceive her letter. The fact that in the 
past decade the non-swimmer has al- 
most disappeared from the Chicago 
pools and miles of bathing beaches is 
due to the public schools swimming 
classes that have made their motto 
“Every child a swimmer, and every 
swimmer a life-saver.” For the girls 
who haven’t the ability or the desire 
to earn the coveted school letter, some 
of the schools have a system whereby 
the girls may earn a G. A. A. pin with 
bars attached for a certain number of 
hours devoted to sports indulged in 
out-of-doors. Most of these are in- 
cluded under optional points for the 
school letter. 

The equipment for the various 
sports and games, in schools which are 
fortunate enough to have it, has been 
purchased with funds obtained from 
entertainments sponsored by the G. A. 
A. In a great many of the schools, 
during the past two years, the proceeds 
from these entertainments have been 
turned over in their entirety to student 
relief funds. The girls are receiving 
a fine training in service, character 
building and leadership through their 
G. A. A.’s, and this is what was almost 
lost in the economy program of the 
board of education. 
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“Adult Education and 
The Great Society” 


By FRED ATKINS MOORE 


Executive Director, Adult 
Education Council of Chicago 


@ MEMBERS of the teaching pro- 

fession are faced with a powerful 
challenge to expand their horizons and 
the scope of educational practice. The 
present confusion and even dishearten- 
ments throughout the educational sys- 
tem may cause terror at the first 
thought of enlarging present respon- 
sibilities in education. 

The rising tide of social and psy- 
chological demands for adult educa- 
tion on a magnificent scale have swept 
away the boundaries of childhood edu- 
cation and joined the traditional field 
of education to the entire human scene 
as the broad expanse to be covered by 
educational philosophy and service. 

John Dewey, Wm. H. Kilpatrick and 
Boyd Bode may be cited in a single 
illustration of the increasing recogni- 
tion in the ranks of outstanding edu- 
cators that adult education is now to 
be regarded as of primary importance. 
In The Educational Frontier (Century, 
1933) they and their collaborators 
give a brilliant exposition of the im- 
perative reasons for summoning “the 
whole population to pursue the edu- 
cative way of life.” Because this ar- 
ticle is not a review of that important 
book we can only refer readers to it 
as an exceptionally vital contribution 
to constructive educational thought. 
Kilpatrick in his Education and the 
Social Crisis, Rugg in The Great Tech- 
nology, and Dr. George F. Zook, the 
new United States Commissioner of 
Education, continue the masterly ex- 
position. 


The Philosophy 


Here are a few aspects of the whole 
adult education proposition that need 
and deserve all the stress that our com- 
bined forces and leadership can give. 

Far more is involved in adult edu- 
cation than in teaching English to im- 
migrants or in scratching the surface 
of illiteracy or in making up for re- 
stricted educational opportunities in 
childhood. Every adult who has at 
least minimum capacity for doing so 


is to be interested in studying large 
segments of social life and of civiliza- 
tion, in penetrating the facts and forces 
in our social-economic situation and 
in becoming intelligently aware of the 
lag in social technology as compared 
with the progress in mechanical inven- 
tion and industrial production. 

Until the rank and file share in this 
understanding of social needs and pos- 
sibilities the lag will continue. As 
soon as they are enlisted in planning 
for the new era we can be confident 
that out of the multitude will come 
creative intelligence equivalent to that 
which has produced the innumerable 
inventions recorded in the patent office 
and adopted with revolutionary effects 
by industry—largely the product of 
industrial workers ingeniously de- 
veloping techniques step by step “on 
the job.” The average citizen may be 
counted upon to make definite contri- 
butions in the upward thrust of social 
evolution if he can be equipped for 
the intellectual task of political and 
economic invention and reorganiza- 
tion. Hence the unmistakable need for 
higher education of a socially realistic 
kind for as large a part of the whole 
population as possible. 

That will not exclude the elementary 
educational program for adults here- 
tofore given largest place in the tra- 
ditional program of adult education. 
To read and write, to understand and 
speak English, and to be equipped 
with grammar school rudiments are 
surely prerequisites for sharing in 
“the great technology.” But the su- 
preme educational responsibility is to 
lead in a great onward sweep of 
human _intelligence—removing _ the 
debris and wreckage after the crash of 
defunct, outmoded social patterns and 
institutions, and at the same time set- 
ting to work with the architects and 
engineers in planning the foundations 
and structure, and devising the meth- 
odology of “the great society.” 

A second major consideration in the 
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philosophy of adult education is the 
imperative social and individual needs 
in the increasing leisure, or better, in 
the scheme of life featured by short- 
ened work periods. What are people 
to do when not working? Briefest re- 
flection on present conditions calls up 
a picture that only an ultra-modernist 
could paint, full of blotches, meaning- 
lessness, futility, hodgepodge—unless 
direction, interest, enthusiasm, intellec- 
tual and spiritual outlets are provided. 
This is a simple, clear-cut propesition 
that nevertheless involves immeasur- 
able difficulties if only because of the 
extent and omnipresence of the need. 
It places heavy demands upon all our 
resources and ingenuity in both the 
fields of recreation and education. 
And again it involves the spontaneity 
and cooperation that can come ade- 
quately only from the rank and file of 
people themselves. No ready-made 
patterns can be handed down from 
above except in the contributions of 
earnest, thoughtful leadership that will 
expose the needs and reasonable pos- 
sibilities. Such leadership, as fifteen 
years of depression has produced in 
England, or seventy years of educa- 
tional statesmanship in Denmark has 
so remarkably achieved, is already 
making itself felt in many spots 
throughout America in both city and 
country. The schoolhouse, the church, 
the club, the library, and the home 
plus the playfield offer immense pos- 
sibilities. Closed bank buildings and 
vacant stores in the decline of business 
competition should not be overlooked. 
But the first need above all is vision 
and concentrated thought and plan- 
ning. 


The Scope 

And now a word about the scope of 
adult education for both of the great 
objectives, social evolution and con- 
structive leisure. An unusually ade- 
quate outlining of the fundamentals 
of the kind of education “that makes 
a difference” and which is therefore 
socially vital, comes from Dr. George 
H. Betts of Northwestern University. 
Health (human biology, hygiene, die- 
tetics, etc.) , character (psychology and 
philosophy), things (physical sci- 
ence), people (social science), work 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Suggestions to the Schools Concerning 


The Policy of Public Relations 


By ROBERT B. BROWNE 


University of Illinois 


® NO public school system that at- 

tempts to be modern and progressive 
can ignore the necessity of securing the 
support of an intelligent and informed 
citizenry. Such a school system needs 
insurance against foolish, hasty, and 
harmful action. The largest of IIli- 
nois cities has just given to us an il- 
lustration of how great is the need for 
such protection. 

In periods of general economic dis- 
tress such as the one in which we now 
find ourselves there is a natural and 
not unwholesome disposition to be 
critical wherever the expenditure of 
public funds is concerned. Such a pe- 
riod makes necessary the reduction of 
public expenditures, and no govern- 
mental agency ought to be unwilling 
to make economies during the lean 
years. But in the times when govern- 
ment budgets must be reduced, there 
is no service which the government 
performs for its citizens that is more 
likely to suffer serious curtailments 
than are the schools. 


The Demand for School 
Curtailments 


There are perhaps a number of rea- 
sons why this is true. In the first 
place, the man in the street regards his 
tax burden as consisting principally of 
the taxes that he pays to the county 
treasurer or county colléctor. He dis- 
covers that the largest single item in 
this tax bill is his school tax, which 
constitutes from one-third to two-thirds 
of the total. He concludes readily 
enough that he must demand the larg- 
er decrease from the larger items. 
What he ignores, or is unaware of, is 
that the money paid at the courthouse 
constitutes but a part of his total tax 
burden. A still further reason why 
the schools are more likely to suffer 
during the period of decreasing budg- 
ets is that the necessity for reduction 
occurs nearly always at the time when 
increased demands are made upon the 


much deeper than that. It must deal with the public mind in 
a most fundamental and educative way. It must be based 
on an understanding of the forces at play in the community 
that form public opinion and public standards. The program 
of public relations must be a program of presenting facts to 
the public, of educating the public with reference to the 
vital importance and the needs of education. 

JESSE H. NEWLON in School Executives Magazine, Sep- 


tember, 1932, Page 27. 


schools for the services that they ren- 
der. This has been very marked dur- 
ing the past five years for school en- 
rollments are much heavier just at the 
time when the funds available for the 
support of schools are shrinking. If 
it is true that we have abolished child 
labor, then the two millions of chil- 
dren of compulsory school age that 
have not been attending school ought 
to be appearing at its doors asking for 
instruction. They are going to be 
either in school or in idleness, as in- 
dustry can no longer use them. 

School people generally have fought 
any intimate connection between the 
management of schools and politics. 
They have not always been successful, 
as certain unhappy episodes in the con- 
duct of American schools will show. 
But by and large they have been suc- 
cessful enough so that in the hour of 
trial they do not have the earnest sup- 
port and the tender solicitude that the 
professional politician exhibits toward 
some of the other branches of govern- 
ment when they are threatened. To be 
sure, the politician at campaign time 
avows his profound attachment to the 
schools with impassioned rhetoric, but 
when specific measures are proposed, 
he has a way of becoming quite shy 
and retiring. This separation of poli- 
tics and schools sometimes means that 
education lacks friends at court. 

In such a state of affairs, public 
school budgets are in danger of being 
asked to carry an undue share of the 
economies. Further, no public monies 
are administered so honestly and ex- 
pended as carefully as are the school 


A thoreughgoing public relations program must make pro- 
vision for what we ordinarily call “publicity,” but it must go 


funds. There are a few shameful in- 
stances to the contrary, but waste, 
graft, and corruption are not as often 
found in connection with the conduct 
of the schools as in other branches of 
government. For this reason, the com- 
pulsion to reduce expenditures finds 
the schools with but little fat to be 
fried out, and reductions can be accom- 
plished in no other way except by the 
restriction of educational services. 
There seems to be a characteristic 
thing about such restriction of educa- 
tional services. The attack is nearly 
always directed against those aspects 
of the school program that are least 
understood by laymen. This accounts 
for the fact that the more recent edu- 
cational innovations such as the in- 
creased provision for supervision, the 
teaching of household and industrial 
arts, as well as music and the other 
fine arts, are so frequently referred to 
as fads and frills. The fundamentals 
to the laymen are those subjects which 
he studied in his youth. No one can 
listen long to a group of citizens dis- 
cussing the schools of today without 
hearing someone hark back to the days 
of his youth and contrast his schooling 
with present practices, to the detriment 
of the latter. There is always a cer- 
tain halo that surrounds the past. There 
were giants in those days and the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, observed through 
the sentimental mist of the years, ap- 
pears to have been something ap- 
proaching perfection. Such a one in 
his reminiscences points out that the 
rigorous discipline of the fundamen- 
tals, without all of these newer fads 
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and frills, has made him what he is, 
as we now behold him. 

Unhappily, it never occurs to him, 
and seldom to his listeners, that it is 
quite possible that the schools of to- 
day need different practices from the 
schools of his day by virtue of the 
fact that they are seeking a different 
product. No small part of our pres- 
ent difficulties is the result of the fact 
that people continue to think of school 
only in terms of their own school ex- 
periences. We have furnished them 
no other concepts and they are with- 
out the materials for thinking in any 
other fashion. This suggests to us the 
compulsion of maintaining an all the 
year round program of public infor- 
mation. Recourse to campaign meth- 
ods in times of great stress might be 
necessary, but such necessity would be 
much less had we previously operated 
a sustained program. 


Three-Point Program 

The first suggestion is that we look 
upon whatever publicity work we en- 
gage in as an attempt to give to the 
public, honest and accurate informa- 
tion about our schools, their work, 
their needs, and their cost. The sec- 
ond suggestion is that such a program 
be a steady one rather than one that is 
operated spasmodically. 


There is always a temptation to make 
the school program of publicity one of 
benignant propaganda. The essence 
of propagandizing lies in the willing- 
ness to suppress some of the facts, or 
to distort them, in our anxiety to in- 
sure that other people reach our con- 
clusions. It is noticeable that even 
the friends of education, when issues 
arise and in the midst of the battle, 
bring to the solution much more heat 
than light and thus multiply confus- 
ions. In the long run, the schools will 
profit most by inviting free and open 
inquiry, and by presenting only com- 
plete and accurate information about 
themselves. School accounts should 
be open to inspection by any respons- 
ible citizen. Secret sessions of the 
board of education lead to all the dis- 
trust and suspicions that attend star- 
chamber proceedings generally. 


A third suggestion is that the school 
must make use of all its resources to- 
_ ward realizing the goal of an intelli- 
gent and informed citizenry. Among 
these resources are the newspapers and 
journals, the groups and organizations 
of a public or semi-public nature such 
as the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Making of a Teacher's Pro- 
gram in the Rural Schools 


By WAYNE T. BRANOM 


Asst. Supt. of Schools, Kane County 
Geneva, Illinois 


@ THERE seems to be no more im- 
portant task that confronts a rural 
school teacher than the making of an 
effective teaching program. It is her 
job to make a fair distribution of her 
time among the several grades repre- 
sented in her school, an appropriate 
distribution of her time among the 
various subjects taught, and a distri- 
bution that will give the greatest re- 
sults. In doing this the teacher is 
confronted with several questions 
which must be solved. A few of these 
questions are: What should be the 
minimum and maximum length of a 
class period? How often shall I have 
such periods? If I cannot have them 
every day, what shall a class do in a 
given subject on the days when it has 
no formal class periods? What shall 
I do during formal class periods? 
How much time shall be reserved for 
the supervision of work done individ- 
ually by the pupils at their seats? 

In answering these questions, the 
teacher must keep in mind two impor- 
tant facts concerning the work of a 
rural school. The first is that pupils 
in such schools must work independ- 
ently most of the day without the 
teacher’s assistance or supervision. If 
a teacher has eight class groups and 
divides her time equally among them, 
each group will have but one-eighth 
of the day under her immediate direc- 
tion and must, therefore, work inde- 
pendently during the remaining seven- 
eighths of the day. Even in schools 
of five class groups the pupils must 
work independently during four-fifths 
or eighty per cent of their time. 

The second important fact which a 
teacher must bear in mind concerning 
the work of a rural school is to know 
that it is more profitable for her to 
distribute her time with the week as 
a unit rather than the day. With the 
week as a unit, the teacher is permitted 
a greater elasticity than is possible in 
a daily program. If she has but forty 
minutes per week for a given class, 


such as a seventh grade history class, 
she may distribute those forty minutes 
in several ways. For instance, on one 
hand she may have but one period of 
forty minutes; on the other hand, she 
may have four periods of ten minutes 
each per week or five periods of eight 
minutes each. Again, she may take 
neither extreme and have two periods 
of fifteen minutes each on Tuesday 
and Thursday and two periods of five 
minutes each on Monday and Wednes- 
day. 

Under the first plan a week’s time 
would elapse before the pupils would 
have an opportunity to study the sub- 
ject again. This would call for much 
review in getting the pupils interested 
in the new material to be studied. 

If the second plan is used the 
teacher will find very little time to 
have class instruction and as a con- 
sequence the pupils will accomplish 
very little. 

If the last plan is used the teacher 
would monopolize the fifteen minute 
periods for class instruction not for 
recitation or reciting period, and the 
five minute periods for individual in- 
struction and supervision of seatwork. 


The question as to which of the 
above plans of distribution a teacher 
will use depends largely upon the view 
which she has of what constitutes the 
work of a teacher. Dr. Kilpatrick 
says, “The conception of the teacher 
as simply a task-master or hearer of 
lessons is giving way in modern 
schools to that of the teacher as a 
leader in study.” In the last plan the 
week is taken as a unit and the teach- 
er’s time is distributed with a view to 
making her a leader in study rather 
than having a question and answer 
recitation of lessons. 


The teachers who use the weekly 
plan as a unit rather than the daily, 
find that it is easier to provide for 
individual differences and more time 
is given the teacher for supervision. 
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of Living 


By 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


* TAXES are far too high. One 

million teachers in American 
public schools receive their salaries 
from taxation. Taxes must be re- 
duced. The cost of living has de- 
clined markedly in the past three or 
four years. Therefore, teachers’ 
salaries should be correspondingly 
reduced. 

This type of argument is popular 
—very popular in these days. Is 
it valid? Does the conclusion fol- 
low inevitably from the premises 
with Euclidean certainty? Or is 
there a possibility of some false 
links in this chain of reasoning? 

The adequacy of teachers’ salar- 
ies can only be evaluated justly in 
terms of their purchasing power. 
They must be judged in terms of the 
cost of living. The most widely used 
measure of the cost of living is the 
index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Probably 
no better simple measure can be se- 
cured, vet there are several reasons 
why it may be decidedly unfair to 
teachers and to similar salaried pro- 
fessional classes and why it should, 
therefore, be used with considerable 
discrimination and caution. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
taken the costs of important items of 
food, clothing, rent, and other living 
expenses, “each weighted according to 
its importance in the average family 
budget,” in 1913 and has computed 
relative costs of the same items at 
semi-annual intervals for succeeding 
years. Fer convenience the total cost 
in the basic year of 1913 is taken as 
100. This numerical measure or “in- 
dex number” increased very rapidly 
from 100 in 1913 to 174 in 1918 and 
to a maximum of 216 in 1920. Thus 
it required over twice as many actual 
dollars for Mr. Laboring Man to pur- 
chase a specific bill of the necessities 
of life in 1920 as it did in 1913. In 
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Is this the New Deal for Teachers? 


1921 the index number receded to 175 
and was stabilized at approximately 
that level for the next eight years. 
Since 1929 it has dropped rapidly— 
to 161 in December, 1930; to 146 in 
December, 1931; to 132 in December, 
1932; and to 128 in June, 1933—lower 
than at any time during the previous 
sixteen years, although still 28 per 
cent higher than in 1913. 

It is no wonder, then, that Mr. Over- 
burdened Taxpayer has been asking: 
“If there has been such a marked de- 
cline in the cost of living, should there 
not be a corresponding decline in 
Teachers’ salaries?” In attempting to 
answer this question fairly, careful 
consideration leads to the conclusion 
that there are at least seven factors 
that are likely to make the Bureau of 
Labor index number distinctly unfair 
as a safe criterion for the reduction of 
the salaries of teachers. 

1. Weicuts Usep in THE Con- 
STRUCTION OF THE INDEX NUMBER.— 
The various items entering into the 
cost of living were given weights in 
proportion to their importance in the 
“average family budget,” as deter- 
mined from an extensive analysis in 


1918-19 of the actual budgets of over 
twelve thousand families of working- 
men. These proportions, however, 
are very different from those Which 
make up the budget of professional 
classes. Almost two-fifths (38 percent) 
of the budget of Mr. Average Laboring 
Man is spent for food. He spends 17 
percent for clothing and 19 percent 
for housing. Thus it requires three- 
fourths of his total income to provide 
for the elemental necessities of exist- 
ence—food, clothing, and shelter. Only 
one-fourth or less goes for health, rec- 
reation, improvement, and savings and 
other miscellaneous expenses. 

This is distinctly not the case, how- 
ever, with Mr. Average Pedagogue. 
Careful studies of the budgets of teach- 
ers in elementary and high schools 
have been made by the author and by 
others in Fresno and San Francisco, 
California, in Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
and Cincinnati. Similar studies have 
been made at the University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Nebraska, Iowa 
State College, and Purdue University. 
While these differ in detail, they agree 
surprisingly closely in showing that 
food takes 20 percent or less of the 
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teacher’s budget; that food, shelter, 
and clothing take about one-half; but 
that one-half or more of his income 
goes to purchase commodities or serv- 
ices in the miscellaneous class. While 
food prices have dropped markedly 
during the past year to a point even 
lower than the 1913 level, the change 
has affected the budget of Mr. Peda- 
gogue or of Miss Schoolma’am only 
one-half as much as it has affected that 
of Mr. Laboring Man. 

There has been little, if any, reduc- 
tion in the cost of most of the miscel- 
laneous items of the budget. The in- 
dex number for June, 1933, stood at 
195 as compared with 100 in 1913. 
There has been even less reduction in 
items necessary to the maintenance of 
a professional standard of living, but 
not included in the Bureau’s determina- 
tion at all—for example, professional 
expenses, tuition, books, magazines, as- 
sociation memberships, taxes, travel, 
life insurance, payments on home, and 
other items. 

If the published index number of 
the different components of the general 
cost-of-living index (food, clothing, 
housing, etc.) are used, but different 
weights are applied to them, a teacher’s 
index number instead of a laboring 
man’s index number may be con- 
structed. With the use of weights, de- 
termined from the expenses of teachers 
in one California city which he has 
recently studied intensively, the author 
has computed such a professional in- 
dex number. For June, 1932, this in- 
dex number for teachers was 166 in- 
stead of 136. This indicates that in 
June, 1932, Mr. Pedagogue probably 
had to spend $166 for each $100 that 
he had to spend in 1913 to maintain 
his 1913 level of comfort and culture. 
Mr. Laboring Man, however, had to 
spend only $136 to maintain his cor- 
responding level. In June, 1933, the 
general index number was 128; that 
for teachers at the same time was 158. 
This marked difference is not realized 
by Mr. Taxpayer who thoughtlessly 
assumes that the mystic index number 
is equally applicable to all classes— 
something that was never contemplated 
when it was constructed. It follows, 
purely on an index number basis, that 
reductions in the salaries of teachers 
should not fairly be considered unless 
those salaries in 1933 are at least 58 
percent higher than they were in 1913. 
There are, however, other factors be- 
side weighting that need to be con- 
sidered before a final judgment can be 
reached. 
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2. Lac in DecREASE OF PRICE OF 
Boarp.—Even though food costs have 
been reduced sharply, the price which 
teachers must pay for board or for 
board and room has not decreased cor- 
respondingly. Information collected 
in one California city last year from 
boarding houses and private families 
where teachers were boarding, showed 
that in only 13 percent of the cases had 
there been any reduction in the price 
of board since 1929. If the cost of 
food has declined in the past three 
years, the benefit has gone more to 
Mrs. Landlady than to Miss School- 
ma’am. 

3. Lac mn Sacary INCREASES. — 
Fixed salaries tend to adjust them- 
selves rather slowly, wage scales rath- 
er rapidly, to upward changes in the 
cost of living. The cost of living shot 
skyward from 105 in 1915 to 216 in 
1920. In the city already mentioned, 
however, the salaries of teachers did 
not show any appreciable increase un- 
til 1918. The same situation has been 
general throughout the country. Wher- 
ever salaries were increased to meet 
the advancing costs of living, almost 
without exception they lagged behind 
two or three years or more before they 
were increased to parallel roughly the 
increased cost of living, and seldom 
then did they reach a comparable fig- 
ure. During this period of rapid in- 
crease in living costs, Mr. Pedagogue 
and Miss Schoolma’am had to take up 
the slack from their previous savings 
(if they were fortunate enough to pos- 


Wishin’ 
By JEANETTE NOURLAND 
FF wishin’ would just make me rich, 
I'd be a millionaire, 
And never have to work or play— 
Stay home or go somewhere. 


If wishin’ would just bring me 
things 
To satisfy desire, 
I'd set my wisher right to work 
To get all I require. 


But wishin’ is not havin’ things— 
Though wishin’ never rue— 
For when workin’ follows wishin’, 
Then dreams perhaps, come true. 


Sotetetetetrtetrtetrtrtetatetotetrtrtets 
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sess any) or had to reduce their stand- 
ard of living, or in all too many cases 
had to go in debt to make the shrink- 
ing dollar cover essential family needs. 
And now the cost of living is going up 
again! Food prices, which reached a 
low of 90 last April had gone up 4 
percent in May and 7 percent in June. 
Wholesale prices in May had advanced 
10 percent over the low figure last 
February, thus presaging further cer- 
tain increases in retail prices and the 
resultant cost of living. 


4. VariaTIONs IN DIFFERENT Cit- 
1ES.—The index number of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is based upon prices 
secured in fifty-one of the larger cities 
of the country. Prices vary widely 
from city to city. They vary even 
more in the smaller cities and country 
districts. While the Bureau’s country- 
wide cost of living index in June, 1932, 
was 136, it varied in a small group of 
nineteen cities from 123 at Portland, 
Oregon, to 145 in New York City, a 
range of 22 points. In Cleveland it 
was 143, while in Detroit it was only 
131. Teachers expenses, however, are 
determined by local costs of living, not 
by national averages. 


5. INncREasep BurDEN on TEACH- 
ERS.—Although teachers salaries have 
been cut in many cities, marked addi- 
tional burdens have been placed upon 
those reduced salaries by the depres- 
sion. In a special investigation in the 
City of Spokane, for example, the 
writer found that in 1932-33, in com- 
parison with 1929-30, the number of 
individuals wholly or chiefly depend- 
ent upon teachers for support had in- 
creased 59 per cent; the number of par- 
tial dependents had increased 200 per 
cent; contributions to relief funds by 
teachers had increased 82 per cent; but 
in the same period their salaries were 
reduced 10 per cent. 


6. ADEQUACY OF THE 1913 LEVEL. 
—All studies of changes in teachers’ 
salaries since 1913 in comparison with 
the cost of living tacitly assume that 
the level of those salaries in 1913 was 
adequate and satisfactory. In most 
states this assumption is far more like- 
ly to be false than to be true. It is not 
the belief of those who are familiar 
with the trends of teachers’ salaries 
that they were exorbitantly high in 
1913. Approximately half of the na- 
tion’s teachers in 1913 received less 
than $500 a year. In general, teach- 
ers occupied a very unfavorable eco- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Mary With a College 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 
Superintendent of Schools 


Harrisburg, Illinois 


® NOT long ago a charming young 
woman presented herself to the 
writer as an applicant for a teaching 
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position in a junior high school. She | 


was good to look upon, she made an 
excellent approach, she was well and 
tastefully dressed, her English was 
only slightly defective, and her general 
manner and address bespoke more 
than an average amount of native in- 
telligence. She had been graduated 
from one of the larger endowed uni- 
versities of the middle west with a 
scholastic record that placed her safe- 
ly in the upper quartile of her class. 

She had trained to be a Latin teach- 
er. Now unquestionably under a 
reasonably intelligent system of edu- 
cation, there is room in the United 
States for about as many Latin teach- 
ers as-there are teachers of Sanskrit, 
Aramaic, Ancient Egyptian or Korean, 
no fewer and probably not many 
more. About twenty-five or thirty 
trained Latin teachers should richly 
endow the whole school system of any 
modern nation. These ought to em- 
bark upon the higher technical and 
specialized training for their work in 
graduate study, after they have secured 
a fairly broad general education along 
modern lines. Under our present un- 
intelligent system, the demand for 
Latin teachers is still somewhat great- 
er, but it is happily diminishing rap- 
idly year by year. As a result, the 
young woman of our story found her- 
self in the middle of August, still 
swelling the army of the unemployed. 
Accordingly she concluded that she 
would seek a position less to her taste 
and training than teaching Latin 
would have been. There was a vacant 
position in the writer’s school; he was 
interested in an alert young college 
graduate; he would examine her col- 
lege record. 

He found it a not unusual record for 
a victim of the classical tradition. It 
consisted of the following: 

Editor’s Note: Now will some teacher of Latin who 


can write a clear and forceful argument in 


English, 
than this giving the 


Education 


7sau4 








There is some talk of retiring him. 


Educational psychology and meth- 
od, one year. 

Latin, four years. 

Greek, two years. 

Mathematics, two years. 

English, four years. 

A scattering of a few semester hours 
each of history, music, physical edu- 
cation, modern painting and perhaps 
some other inconsequential baubles 
completed the inventory. 

The position for which the young 
woman was an applicant was a posi- 
tion to teach elementary social science 
to two hundred seventh graders in a 
junior high school. The subject mat- 
ter that was to be taught consisted of 
civic information with a background 
of history, geography, economics, so- 
ciology, and political science. The 
major objective of the work was the 
development of attitudes that appear 
desirable in a good citizen, a sense 
of social responsibility, prejudices in 
favor of integrity and sincerity, sensi- 
tiveness to human misery, open mind- 
edness, tolerance, the habit of sus- 
pending judgment until all sides have 
had a hearing, and of subjecting pub- 
lic questions to critical examination. 
The materials for study were presumed 
to be drawn as far as possible from 
the daily environment of the pupils 
and from the more important current 
events. 


When the nature of the work was 
explained to the applicant, she in- 
quired somewhat anxiously whether 
there was a textbook for the course. 
Upon being informed that there was 
a book which she might use as a core 
for the work, she opined that, while the 
subject matter would be new to her, 
she guessed she could keep ahead of 
a seventh grade and she was willing 
to try the job. While her gameness 
and courage were to be admired, the 
employing authority hardly thought 
them adequate to the needs of a teach- 
ing situation that required a rather 
broad familiarity with all phases of 
modern life, combined with a lively, 
critical interest in what is going on in 
the world and some skill in selecting 
and arranging current materials into 
a coherent, productive course of study. 
Accordingly she was not employed. 
Her case however provokes some 
thought on several of the problems of 
modern education. 

One of the most devastating epithets 
that a scholar of the old liberal arts 
school can hurl at certain groups of 
those who would lay irreverent hands 
upon the moss grown traditions of 
education is that they advocate a “nar- 
rowly vocational” education. Now 
could anyone, in all honesty, conceive 
of a more narrowly vocational educa- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Deans of Women to Meet 
By FLORENCE SCHEE ROBNETT 


Northwestern University 


President, Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women 


® THE Deans of Women of Illinois 

are to convene in their annual state 
meeting this year in DeKalb, on 
December eighth and ninth, to confer 
on some of those problems which seem 
of paramount importance in the lives 
of high-school and college girls. 

The program for this year’s conven- 
tion has been designed to cover as wide 
and complete a range of vital subject 
matter as is possible. 

Professor Charles H. Judd, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in his address at the 
opening banquet, will bring to the 
meeting a message abundantly rich in 
ideas and inspiration, the fruit of wide 
research in the field of psychology 
where he is an acknowledged authority 
and leader. He will also tell of the 
Citizens’ Councils which are being de- 
veloped all over the country for con- 
structive economy in certain public 
cultural institutions. 

Dr. Milo Whittaker will lead the 
discussion on “Interesting Students in 
Citizenship,” a field in which he has 
made special study and investigation; 
while Professor Frank Phillips, Super- 
intendent of Training Schools in the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, will tell his experiences and give 
suggestions for “Interesting Citizens in 
Education.” 

The intentional attitude of the Dean 
in her counsel and relationship with 
the girls under her direction should be 
constructive and progressive in such 
matters as developing traits and habits 
that will be genuine assets in meeting 
future problems and responsibilities. 

High-school and college years repre- 
sent a critical period in the lives of 
young women from the standpoint of 
health building. Modern practices and 
changed living habits into which a girl 
begins to adjust herself at this time 
may mark important or even seriously 
radical changes in her health and 
physical being. 

On the program of this year’s meet- 
ing two -important lectures, with dis- 
cussion periods, are to be included on 


Confer on 


this significant topic. Dr. Clifford J. 
Barborka, the eminent diagnostician 
and internalist, will lecture on “The 
Relation of Nutrition to Student 
Health” and “The Relation of Endo- 
crinology to Human Problems.” 

Bringing the medical viewpoint to 
the conference table where the educa- 
tors and counselors of youth may 
have the benefit of the latest develop- 
ments in biology and pathology repre- 
sents a proper and important trend. 
The basic causes of certain phenomena 
in human conduct and behavior now 
authoritatively attributed to the func- 
tioning processes of the endocrine or 
so-called ductless glands, make it 
highly important that all who have the 
responsibilities of character-direction 
should, in the greatest possible meas- 
ure, understand the latest reliable 
findings of the medical profession in 
this field of investigation. 

Mental health as well as behavioris- 
tic tendencies are so often influenced 
by dietetic misadventures and biologic 
vagaries that comprehensive consider- 
ation of the responsibilities involved 
in a Dean’s program would be quite 
incomplete without this inclusion. 

One period will also be devoted to 
“Current Vocational Trends,” with a 
talk given by Mrs. Miette B. Denell, 
Director of the Chicago Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations. The vocational 
problems of educated women in the 
present crisis differ considerably from 
those of men in the general business 
world. While it is true of course that 
many technical and highly trained 
business men are unable to find an 
outlet for their abilities, the great ma- 
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Pertinent Responsibilities 


jority of young women seeking em- 
ployment today (except in the teaching 
field) are lacking either in ability or 
personality for positions that other- 
wise might be open for them. 

It is impossible for the Dean of 
Girls or Women to develop poise, 
judgment, responsibility, and an out- 
standing personality in all of the 
girls with whom she is associated, in 
the short four years the girl is under 
her influence, but she can and usually 
does make it possible for every girl to 
have extra-curricular outlet for her 
natural abilities and capacities. The 
Dean also endeavors to develop a 
keener realization of the vital impor- 
tance of personality development, im- 
pressing upon the young woman the 
importance of this if she wishes to be 
an integral part in the general world 
of affairs today. 

At this clock-point on our surging 
and turbulent economic time line, it 
is impossible to forecast what will 
happen, but indications point to more 
leisure time for all workers, which will 
certainly involve additional problems 
in advantageous usage of this wider 
horizon of possibilities. Where the 
restive and active younger generation 
is concerned, this subject of greater 
leisure is even now a matter for 
thoughtful consideration and careful 
planning. Facing a_ kaleidoscopic 
world such as is probably without pre- 
cedent in history, the educative forces 
of our present civilization are keenly 
conscious of the need for constant 
alertness in the rapid flow of events. 

Girls and young women in school 
today are being influenced and mo- 
tivated by moral and ethical forces 
that must be appreciated by those who 
have directional responsibility that a 
wholesome social equilibrium may be 
maintained. 

The Convention this year will be 
highly responsive to a keen interest 
in problems, both new and old, to 
which solutions probably will never 
become static. 
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A Square Deal 
tor 


Every Child 


By L. J. HAUSER 
Supt. of Schools 


Riverside, Illinois 


® THE so-called intelligence tests 
have been one of the most impor- 
tant means of making the schools con- 
scious of the wide variations that ex- 
ist in the native abilities of school 
children and of the need for making 
certain changes in the traditional 
school programs. By means of these 
tests it is possible to discover with 
some degree of accuracy the capacity 
of a child or group of children to do 
academic school work. In some cases 
where children were not making nor- 
mal progress, and the teachers believed 
them to be lacking in ability, it has 
been found that the children actually 
had very high I Q’s, and as a result of 
this misunderstanding were being al- 
lowed to develop habits of laziness 
and a dislike for school. Likewise. it 
has been found that many children of 
lesser ability were being pushed be- 
yond their limits and faced with the 
continual discouragement of not being 
.able to attain standards set up for 
much brighter children. 

Valuable and helpful as these tests 
are, they have numerous limitations. 
Some of the factors that contribute to 
the child’s success in school as well 
as in life that are in no way measured 
by these tests are ambition, persever- 
ance, initiative, self-control and con- 
centration. It is very unfortunate that 
the name intelligence test was ever 
applied to them. They are not tests of 
general intelligence, but merely tests 
of academic ability, and this ability is 
but a small part of general intelligence. 

There are many types of ability that 
go to make up general intelligence. 
There are children who may be slow in 
academic ability but bright in social, 
athletic, musical, artistic, domestic or 
mechanical ability. We all know the 
type of child who has no difficulty in 
making his social adaptations. He is 
always pleasant and sympathetic, well 


An Ideal That Challenges 
the Time-Honored Three R's 


liked by everyone, carries himself with 
ease and comfort, controls his temper, 
cooperates well with others, possesses 
a high degree of initiative and is a 
leader in his group activities. Should 
he be called dull because he must 
work exceedingly hard to master even 
the bare fundamentals in his academic 
work? Then there is the girl whom 
the so-called intelligence test gives a 
low I. Q. We know that she is very 
helpful and skillful around the home. 
She can prepare an excellent meal and 
serve it beautifully, decorate and ar- 
range the home in good taste, and is 
able to efficiently plan and organize 
her work. She may be academically 
“dull,” but “home bright.” 

It must be apparent from these il- 
lustrations that our definition of in- 
telligence must include not only aca- 
demic ability, but a wide variety of 
other equally important types of abil- 
ity. The schools that accept this 
broader point of view will go a long 
way in providing “a square deal” 
for every child. 

Since there are such wide variations 
in the capacities of children to do the 
academic work, it is very essential that 
certain adaptations to the different lev- 
els of abilities be made. 

Since the child’s inherent capacity 
cannot be modified to any extent, the 
adjustment must be made in the cur- 
riculum and the methods of teaching. 

The course of study should be dif- 
ferentiated in terms of the varying de- 
grees of ability. By providing an en- 
riched program for the bright child it 
is possible to challenge the best that 
is in him and give him the oppor- 
tunity of working up to his capacity. 
Enrichment, however, is too often con- 
fused with a mere “padding” of the 


curriculum. It is assumed that as 
long as the child is kept busy, he is 
making progress. This type of so- 
called enrichment may be illustrated 
by an example in the field of arith- 
metic. A, B and C assignments of the 
same difficulty are provided to give 
practice in finding the square root. 
The bright child is expected to work 
all three assignments, while it is as- 
sumed that it will be sufficient if the 
slow learning child works only the A 
assignment. It is the slow child that 
needs the additional practice. The 
bright child will likely master the 
principle involved after working the 
A assignment and should not be com- 
pelled to “mark time” by continuing 
with the other assignments. Instead 
of killing the child’s interest by such 
wasteful repetition, real worth while 
challenging projects should be offered. 
He can be stimulated to work such 
problems as discovering the number of 
gallons and cost of floor dressing it 
would be necessary to order for his 
building, finding the cost of lighting 
his room and the whole school build- 
ing for five hours, figuring the per 
pupil cost of education for the past 
ten years, taking charge of the school 
store for the sale of supplies. 
Enrichment can similarly be provid- 
ed in the other school subjects. In 
English, history and geography, the 
bright child should be expected to 
read much more extensively in order 
to have a deeper and broader view 
of each unit of work. Opportunity 
for creative expression in poetry, as 
well as prose, can be offered. Stor- 
ies, illustrating the work of the unit, 
can be prepared and dramatized by 
groups of children for the class as a 


(Continued on page 92) 
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BANFF and THE YOHO! 
By Bessie L. James 


@ MARY and I had wished for many 

a moon to go a-visiting in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. All through the winter 
we talked of it so that once on the 
train in early July, we scarcely real- 
ized that at last we were to see Banff 
and lovely Lake Louise. 

Through the fast ripening grain of 
the Canadian prairies our train ran— 
great stretches over which the only 
seeming movement was the snake-like 
path of gentle winds through the gold- 
en wheat. Suddenly ahead loomed the 
gigantic rampart of snow-crowned 
granite, pile on pile, appearing im- 
passible. But a merry little river 
danced in the sun, and presently we 
were through the Gap. On all sides 
mountains, grey, blue, and purple, 
uniform in height, then the rustic 
station labelled Banff. Just outside a 
scarlet coated policeman, immobile on 
his splendid mount—romance but no 
time to develop it—a waiting bus and 
Banff Springs Hotel, with one of the 
most beautiful valleys in the world at 
our feet, the Bow and Spray meeting 
at the edge of the golf course, and 
Rundle, Tunnel and Sulphur moun- 
tains round about. We gazed speech- 
less, until from below came the splash 
of a human body in a swimming pool. 
“A swim before anything,” said the 
athletic Mary, and down we went to 
warm sulphur pool and a dash in the 
outer cool water. Were we ready for 
dinner? We were. 

Later the throb of music and slither 
of agile feet in the ballroom called us, 
where, after dancing, plans were made 
for following days. Six of us—a 
pretty girl from New Zealand, a Mc- 
Gill student from Montreal, a pink 
cheeked Oxford lad with the most 
fascinating accent, and an assistant 
professor from Northwestern—hied us 
to the information lady, who laid 
plans for us. So many she had, for a 
six days’ stay in the Banff, Kootenay 
and Yoho National Parks to which 
could be added days and weeks as we 
wished. 

Early morning found us in the 
paddock with two of the gayest guides 
waiting us: Dick in blue jeans, black 
ten-gallon hat and jingling silver 
spurs; Val of the woodsman type with 
beaded and embroidered leather trap- 
pings. Mounting on what they called 
fool-proof ponies we were off, our eyes 
on the top of Sulphur Mountain, eight 
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thousand feet up. We made it too, to 
look down on the valley, with its 
silver-ribbon rivers, Lake Minnewanka 
*way off, and the huge hotel a mere 
speck. The Canadian Rockies had us 
for life at our first glimpse. 

Another swim, lunch and golf, a 
short ramble up the Spray Valley, a 
bit of a snooze and then dinner, fol- 








Courtesy Great Northern R. R. 


The Sinclair Canyon on the beautiful 
Banff-Windermer Highway. 


lowed by a motor drive in the moon- 
light up Tunnel Mountain, every bit of 
water now decked out in silver and the 
hotel a gigantic Christmas tree of 
lights against the shoulder of the 
peaks. Then the deep sweet sleep of 
tired bodies, known only in invigorat- 
ing mountain air. 

Next morning, we started for Lake 
Louise by motor bus; down to the 
Cave-and-Basin, to the Zoo where 
huge buffalo glower at sprightly ante- 
lope. Out through the town, when the 
young medical student from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba swung into action. 
He pointed out the work shop of a 
family of beavers—huge trees gnawed 
in scientific fashion until they fell 
across a stream, smaller trees and 
shrubs brought in to form a perfect 
dam and a swimmin’ hole for baby 
beavers. Had we come in early morn- 
ing we might have seen the youngsters 
doing their belly-floppers, their flat 
tails acting as rudders. 

Suddenly Victoria Glacier gleamed 
white and ageless in the full sun. This 
indescribable beauty of the glacial 
lake was discovered in 1882 by Tom 
Wilson, an old guide who still lives 
at Banff, and no visit to the vicinity 
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is complete without a talk with him. 
Luncheon at the Chateau, after which 
our international sextette took to the 
ponies and rode up, up past Mirror 
Lake to sit on the tea-house verandah 
at Lake Agnes, miles high. All about 
us the peaks loomed as do the waves 
of the sea, clad, in their lower reaches, 
with pine and fir. Meadows of waving 
grass and blazing flowers. Sighing 
with the beauty of it all, we rode down 
the trail, to see Lake Louise reflecting 
all the glory of the sunset. Dinner 
with that lovely picture spread before 
us, after which, getting reckless, we 
chartered a car and drove through the 
Valley of the Ten Peaks to Moraine 
Lake, the mountains ethereal in the 
light of the full moon. 


The last morning, anxious to see the 
fossil beds of Yoho, we took to a bus 
again and whirled past the Kicking 
Horse and Sinclair canyons, through 
the great gorge of the Yoho River to 
gasp at the 1000 foot fall of Takka- 
kaw, which startled us, first with its 
roar and then, at its foot, with myriad 
colors as it dashes down the cliff. We 
were content that night to sit at ease 
on the verandah and to join with the 
others in a sing-song round the fire; 
then sleep in pine scented cabins. Six 
days in the Canadian Rockies and we 
had not seen half, but we laid plans 
for other years and, though next sea- 
son will probably not bring our sex- 
tette together again, Mary and I will 
be going north to follow the will-o’- 
the-wisp through the playground we 
have made our own. 





Correspondence Instruction 
Inaugurated by U. of I. 


® THE University of Illinois will in- 

augurate extension courses by cor- 
respondence for credit in the immed- 
iate future. The opening of a Uni- 
versity extension division has been 
approved by the University Board of 
Trustees with the expectation that the 
correspondence instruction will be 
self-supporting. 

Courses in English _ literature, 
rhetoric, history, economics, mathe- 
mathics, Latin, French, German, and 
Spanish will be those first offered by 
the University. 

Robert B. Browne, who has been 
serving as assistant to the dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
has been named Acting Director of 
the Extension Division by Acting 
President Arthur H. Daniels. 
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Adjusting the School to 
Reduced Income 


By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Jr. 


Supt. of Schools 
Dolton, Illinois 


@ IN 1930 the small town of Midstate 

had an excellent school system. For 
forty years it had been building to 
meet changed social conditions. 

Back in 1890 Midstate had been a 
village consisting of some one hundred 
families. It boasted a two-room public 
school and a parochial school. The 
public school curriculum offered the 
child Reading (of one school reader), 
Writing, Spelling, Grammar, History 
(of the United States), Geography 
and Arithmetic. The teachers were 
usually local products who had them- 
selves completed the same course a 
few years earlier. They had never 
travelled, knew no education higher 
than high school, felt an attitude of 
antagonism toward the children (who 
returned the feeling ten-fold). For 
these teachers teaching was merely an 
interlude between graduation and mat- 
rimony. They usually remained only 
a year or two. 

In this school of 1890 all children 
were regarded as equally endowed 
mentally. The non-comformists, the 
non-social, the motor-minded, the mis- 
chievous and the indifferent remained 
ignorant and dropped out of school 
at about twelve or thirteen years of 
age, to go to work. 

The school wore much the air of a 
prison, the academic course was a 
veritable treadmill. 

Following the panic of 1893 the 
village began to grow. Factories came 
to town; new faces appeared on the 
streets; the predominant American 
families with their pioneer traditions 
gave place to people fromm European 


countries, with no American traditions. 


Children appeared at the now crowded 
school who could speak no English, 
queer expressions gradually crept into 
the language. 

The townsmen met and discussed 
the problem of a new school. A larger 
building was erected in 1904 and at the 


Progress won over two score difficult years of adjusting to 
a changing society is threatened with sudden obliteration. 
Here is how one system trimmed the administrative sails so 
as to preserve the educational cargo. 


same time a young man, recently grad- 
uated from the State University, was 
elected principal—a position he re- 
tained for more than thirty years. 

This young man studied his people. 
While he found them of every sort, 
from the ignorant and dirty families 
crowded into tiny cottages to families 
of means and intelligence living in 
comfortable homes, he also found the 
same desire expressed by all: “I want 
my child to have an education so that 
he will not have to work as hard as I 
have had to.” 


The new Principal found children 
of illiterate parents, living in homes 
where six to ten people were often 
crowded in one or two rooms, un- 
clean, unkempt; spiritually, mentally, 
physically undernourished; struggling 
through the same curriculum as the 
children from cultured, comfortable, 
clean homes. 

Sometimes a child from the squalid 
home surpassed those from the better 
homes, usually they remained in the 
background, confused, discouraged, 
and resentful. 

After due thought and more study, 
the Principal said to his Board of 
Education, which consisted of enlight- 
ened and progressive men: 

“This purely Academic course is not 
fair to all of the children of all of the 
people. Here we have children from 
foreign families, unversed in our ways, 
but with splendid social heritages of 
their own; we have children to whom 
Bunker Hil! means nothing, but who 
have an instinctive love of art and 
music and beauty. Yet we offer to 
them no avenue of expression—no op- 
portunity to use their gifts. We have 
children from families who are skilled 
with their hands, who can express 
themselves through manual activity, 
but who are inarticulate in book lore.” 

So in the course of time courses 


came to be added to the school curri- 
culum. Among the first were Manual 
Training and Domestic Science. Crude 
enough at first, these courses developed 
in time. In the former the motor- 
minded boy found an outlet for his 
manual skill; he could make things; 
learn to repair old furniture; learn to 
plan and design; came to develop 
patience and skill; he could work with 
wood, with iron, with clay, and with 
basketry. 

In the Household Arts department 
the girls learned about better ways of 
home cooking—not only the girls from 
comfortable homes, who knew some- 
thing about such things, but also the 
girls from the dirty, ignorant, squalid 
homes learned better, cleaner, more 
wholesome ways of cooking, learned 
to sew for themselves, to make pretty, 
attractive clothing, to design attractive 
homes, and much of personal hygiene. 

A demand from the parents of little 
children brought about the establish- 
ment of kindergartens where the pre- 
school child of four or five could come 
and learn to observe the life around 
him, learn to mix peacefully with 
other children from all kinds of 
homes. Here little children were 
taught to do for themselves—The 
spoiled child found he must take his 
place as only one of the group, in- 
stead of the center of the group; the 
neglected child found here an interest 
in himself, a kind and understanding 
friend in the teacher, and opportunity 
for self-expression. All of them 
learned to do things with their hands; 
they listened to charming stories told 
or read which gave rise to imagina- 
tion, developed expression; they 
learned to sing and to dance, natural 
forms of expression in little children, 
so often neglected in the crowded 
drudgery of home life and the struggle 
to keep alive. 

The recess periods at the Midstate 
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school, had consisted of unorganized 
play, unsupervised. When the bell 
rang the children were herded outside 
by the teachers, who then breathed 
sighs of relief and gathered in groups 
in the halls to gossip until the bell 
should bring the children in again. 
Most of the children took little part in 
the play outside. The athletically in- 
clined played ball or other games; the 
shy child, the lazy child, the sickly 
child stood, or sat, and talked, or sim- 
ply remained silent—watching others. 


After a visit to a progressive neigh- 
boring school the Principal determined 
to change all this. He announced to 
his teachers that thereafter each must 
go out onto the playground with her 
group and direct the play. Teachers 
at first rebelled, but later they came 
to see the wisdom of this course and 
complied, even enjoyed getting out 
doors with the children, came to know 
them in a new way, felt better for it. 


However but few of them had any 
idea of physical education and so, in 
the course of time, the Board employed 
a young man and a young woman to 
direct this work. These two, trained in 
their field, made of the recreation 
periods a course in the education of 


the body. Athletic games were organ- 
ized and all of the children took part. 
The sickly were examined and special 
forms of exercise, or simply rest, were 
prescribed. The shy was drawn into 
the game, the fat and lazy child taught 
to exercise. When the new building 
was built in 1918—a very much larger 
building—a gymnasium was added 
with provision for showers and rest 
rooms. Children were introduced to 
the value of daily baths; personal 
health, vigor, cleanliness came to have 
a new meaning, and disease in the 
community was greatly reduced. 


About 1920 the Principal discovered 
that one of his teachers had had a 
splendid musical education. He sug- 
gested that she might take over the 
musical education of all of the chil- 
dren. Before that each teacher had 
conducted her own music work, which 
was good or bad as she was, or was 
not, musically inclined. Under the 
new plan the children received expert 
training in music. A whole new and 
wonderful world of expression was re- 
vealed to them. 

They not only learned to sing but 
they learned the joy of harmony, of 
working together to produce beauty 
and happiness. They learned to appre- 
ciate the finest music and were in- 
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formed about the great composers. 
As time went on an orchestra was de- 
veloped and later a band. Many chil- 
dren had opportunity of learning to 
play instruments together to produce 
beautiful music, found another won- 
derful source for self-expression. 

At about the same time a teacher 
gifted in drawing was put in charge 
of the drawing classes. Drawing be- 
came a delightful experience. Chil- 
dren learned not only to understand 
and to love beauty in pictures, but 
they learned to see beauty around 
them, in clouds, the sunsets, the soft 
light of the moon on rippling waters, 
the grace and beauty of trees, the har- 
monious riot of color in the flowers. 
Another new and wonderful spiritual 
awakening, a never-ending source of 
happiness and contentment, a new field 
of expression. 

Not long after the music and art 
came to be part of the school life and 
experience of the child, the Board, at 
the suggestion of a local woman’s club, 
employed a school nurse. This effi- 
cient person made daily inspection of 
the children, acted as truant officer, 
visited homes in the interest of health, 
brought about the correction of physi- 
cal defects and waged war upon 
misery and disease so successfully that 
by 1930 school attendance had in- 
creased more than 10%, and there was 
very little disease among school chil- 
dren nor were there any epidemics. 


Special help classes were formed 
for the very slow, the mentally re- 
tarded, the indifferent, the psycho- 
pathic, cases. 

Extra-mural activities were numer- 
ous, most of them conducted by the 
grade teachers after school hours— 
boy and girl scout troops, dramatic 
clubs, literary clubs, athletic clubs, 
library projects. 

On every hand the community 
seemed in hearty accord with the edu- 
cational program. Children were 
happy to come to school, happy while 
in school. The widely varied curricu- 
lum, with its firm foundation of sound 
academic work, its splendid cultural 
values, attention to health, physical 
education and social pleasures, made 
happy intelligent school citizens. 

Then, suddenly, there appeared in 
the community a vociferous group who 
demanded educational retrenchment. 
They belittled all of the slow progress 
of those thirty years. In the “good 
old days” schools were not so varied. 
The variations from the 1890’s were 
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called “fads” and “frills.” Children 
didn’t need Art or Music or Physical 
Education; or, if their parents insisted 
on having such things let them pay for 
them privately. 


Harassed beyond endurance by this 
group of retrenchment fanatics the 
Board of Education met to decide 
what could be done. They pointed out 
to the Principal that he must reorgan- 
ize the whole school system to meet 
the greatly reduced income. The peo- 
ple, many of them, had stopped pay- 
ing taxes, some because they had no 
money, no jobs, no income; many 
more because they saw an opportunity 
to save hundreds of dollars; a few 
were genuinely opposed to any but 
what they considered the barest es- 
sentials of free public education. 


The Board ordered a substantial cut 
in the wages. This the teachers cheer- 
fully accepted. It seemed fair enough 
since the salary scale was based on a 
higher cost of living. The “taxpayers” 
committee demanded greater retrench- 
ment. Valuations had been reduced 
and the income of the school district 
was less. The necessity of borrowing 
money at high interest rates increased 
the debt load, reduced the amount of 
money available for the education of 
children. An antiquated tax system, 
the reluctance of legislators to change 
the system and distribute the tax load 
equally completed the picture. 


As the Principal pondered the mat- 
ter it seemed there were two main lines 
of procedure possible: (1) to accept 
the demand for retrenchment, allow 
the whole varied program to be 
dropped, return again to the educa- 
tional doldrums of the nineties. Punish 
the parents through their children; 
(2) to struggle to keep the program 
in all of its essential features, the 
teachers to work for wages almost as 
low as those of the nineties. Teachers, 
more perhaps than any other profes- 
sion, have been willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the good of humanity. 
It has always been so, it seems almost 
a part of the profession. 


He pondered over the program. 
What could be eliminated, what cur- 
tailed without serious harm to the 
What are the main pur- 
poses of education? Are they merely 
the acquiring of certain skills of in- 
tellectual learning? reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar? Or, 
are they not those types of learning 
which tend to form character, develop 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The NRA and the Teachers 


@ STUART Chase in his book entitled A New Deal says 

that our country cannot go back to its political and 
economic status and practices of 1928. He believes the 
days of laissez faire and unrestrained competitive capital- 
ism are over. And here is his idea of where we are going: 

To the left, three main roads branch. One of them we shall 
travel, but I do not know which. The first is the wild and stormy 
road of violent revolution. The second is the stern, steel-walled 
road of a commercial dictatorship, with political democracy swept 
down a gully and constitutional guarantees rolled flat. The third 
is the road of change within the broad outlines of the law and of 
American tradition, with many zooming curves but safely banked. 
The last is the road I prefer, and I think the odds are in its favor,— 
but this may be wish fulfillment. 

We believe that our President and Congress are trying 
to lead us forward out of the economic morass by trying 
this third branch of the road to the left. We should cer- 
tainly try it to the fullest extent before trying red revo- 
lution or black-shirted commercial fascism; so let all 
teachers loyally support the government in its present 
efforts to solve the problems it is attacking. If the gov- 
ernment fails, such failure will be a reflection upon its 
educational system, in which teachers are an important 
factor. Let us do our part, so it will not fail. 

But we must confess that even after summoning up 
all our patriotic instincts and emotions we are unable to 
wax enthusiastic about the actual operation of the NRA 
as far as teachers are concerned. For certainly one main 
purpose of the plan is to put more adult people to work 
and to keep wages up. Hours of labor have been re- 
duced, and child-labor laws have been extended to take 
many young people out of employment. Minimum sal- 
aries and wages have been set by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the order has been issued not to reduce wages 
when hours of labor are reduced even when those wages 
are much higher than the minimum. 

But many teachers have been dismissed from service, 
so there are fewer employed than a year ago. Many of 
those remaining have larger classes than before and work 
many more hours per week rather than fewer; and many 
have had their salaries greatly reduced, even below the 
minimum set for labor by the NRA, and many have not 
been paid at all for several months. So it is a little 
difficult for teachers to recommend a principle enthusi- 
astically when they are suffering severely from an ab- 
solutely contrary practice. 

Please, Mr. President, can’t you do something to help 
us, so we can help you? 





To the Governor of Illinois: 

@ WE realize that many difficult problems confront the 
present State Administration. We know that just now 

you are struggling with the difficult problem of providing 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 


funds for feeding the multitudes of indigent and destitute 
unemployed people of the state. We sympathize with you 
in your efforts to solve this problem. Unlike some other 
organizations, we have not in any way opposed the meas- 
ures you recommended, although we realize that the use 
of large amounts of revenue for that purpose increases 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient revenue to properly 
support the schools. 

But now we beg leave to call your particular attention 
to the problem last named,—that of obtaining adequate 
financial support for the common schools. 

First, let us consider the deplorable conditions under 
which the schools are trying to operate, the outrageous 
treatment suffered by many of the teachers, and the in- 
justice to the innocent and helpless children of the state. 
Many school districts are out of money, have reached the 
limit of their borrowing power, and are facing the neces- 
sity of closing. Educational opportunities of the children 
are greatly reduced by shortened terms, curtailed courses, 
reduced equipment, and insufficient textbooks. Salaries 
of teachers, admittedly low a few years ago, have since 
been greatly reduced. Several thousand teachers in differ- 
ent parts of the state have not been paid at all for sev- 
eral months, although they have faithfully given a neces- 
sary service to the state and its children. 

Many of these unpaid teachers have reached a condition 
of poverty, destitution, and suffering not exceeded by the 
unemployed about whom the state has shown so much 
concern; and some of them have now reached the limit 
of endurance. 


We respectfully ask why faithful teachers who are em- 
ployed and rendering a necessary service should not be 
given some consideration and relief as well as those peo- 
ple who are unemployed. 

Now a word about the children: The shortened terms, 
curtailed courses, and meager equipment are enough to 
seriously impair the “good common school education” 
promised them in the State Constitution; but besides this, 
good teaching cannot be done by unpaid, impoverished, 
destitute, and discouraged or resentful teachers. So the 
efficiency of our schools is breaking down, our children 
are suffering an injustice, and the future good-citizenship 
of Illinois is being undermined. 

Therefore, we respectfully ask that you call a second 
special session of the 58th General Assembly to convene 
at an early date, and that you include in the proclamation 
the purpose of financing the schools in this emergency. 
The statement of purposes should be broad enough to in- 
clude the whole subject of school revenues and provisions 
for the use of sources of revenue other than the general 
property tax. 

Please, Governor, help us Save the Schools, so we may 


help you Save the State. 
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How About Salaries? 
@ AT a conference last month in which the writer par- 
ticipated, a prominent lady of Chicago expressed her 
surprise that some teacher is paid (or promised) as much 
as $300 a month for eight or nine months. The lady’s 
tone and manner indicated that she believes such a salary 
exorbitant and an imposition on the public that pays it. 
We had the audacity to tell her that this amount is not 
too much for the service rendered by a good teacher, but 
that the average salary of the teachers of Illinois is only 
about half this amount, and that many teachers have not 
received any salary for several months. Her parting shot 
was that “three hundred dollars is a lot of money to pay 
a teacher as salary for a month.” We excuse her by 
reasoning that she does not have the strength of mind to 
resist the extensive and insidious propaganda being dis- 
seminated against school costs, the chief item of which is 
teachers’ salaries. 

This incident inspired your editor to look up some 
memoranda concerning a few other salaries really paid 
by “the public,”—not in property taxes, but in some 
form of indirect tribute and without an authorizing refer- 
endum. 

The Chicago Daily News of March 24, 1933, published 
a list ef salaries paid insurance company executives in 
1932, a few of which were as follows: president Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, $100,000; four vice presi- 
dents from $20,000 to $40,000; president Metropolitan 
Life $200,000; four vice presidents from $32,000 to $125,- 
000; president Mutual Life, $125,000; six other officers 
from $10,000 to $55,400; president Prudential Life, $125,- 
000; four vice presidents, from $43,000 to $75,000. 

The Chicago Herald-Examiner of October 18 published 
certain correspondence which showed that five officers of 
the Chase National Bank of New York received in salaries 
and bonuses during the four years and seven months 
ending July 31, $3,208,232 or an average of $140,000 
each per annum. Mr. Albert H. Wiggin, former presi- 
dent of this bank, drew $1,367,020 and in addition a 
princely amount from fifty-nine other companies in which 
he served as director or officer, including $75,000 from 
the Chase Securities Corporation in 1930, His total com- 
pensation for the five years was given as nearly $1,500,- 
000, or $300,000 a year, or $25,000 a month, or $1,000 
for each working day. 

We have also received a list of filmland actors and 
actresses with their remuneration for their work, some of 
which are as follows: one receives $75,000 a picture and 
25 per cent of the profits; another $500,000 for each pic- 
ture; another, the same; another $400,000 for two pic- 
tures; another $125,000 for each picture, and about three 
a year are made by him; another $175,000 a picture, and 
three a year; another $675,000 for two years studio work; 
another $4,000 a week; another $7,000 a week; another 
$7,500 a week, etc., etc. One director of picture-making 
receives $3,500 a week; another $100,000 for each pic- 
ture; another $125,000 per picture and two a year; and 
another $75,000 a picture and three pictures a year. 

Now let us see what “the public” pays in passenger and 
freight rates as salaries to the chief. executives of a few 
railroads. The Literary Digest of July 29 quotes the As- 


sociated Press as authority for the following list of an- . 


nual salaries of railroad executives: Southern Pacific, 


$135,000, but this had to be reduced to a paltry $60,000 
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before the railroad could get a loan from the Federal 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Pennsylvania, $121,- 
500; Baltimore and Ohio, $120,000; Delaware and Hud- 
son, $90,000; Illinois Central, $90,000; New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, $90,000; Southern Pacific, $90,000; 
Union Pacific, $90,000; New York Central, $80,000; 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, $67,500. An Illinois 
railroad man who has been a rather violent critic of 
school costs has a salary of at least $60,000 a year, or 
$5,000 a month for 12 months, and has many assistants 
who are paid much more than the highest paid educa- 
tional position in this state. At the same time, the 
Literary Digest says, “thousands of railroad men have no 
jobs at all and thousands of investors in railroad securi- 
ties are receiving no return.” And we might add that 
thousands of teachers are not being paid for the neces- 
sary service they render partly because a certain railroad 
president is insisting upon drastic retrenchments in public 
expenditures raised by property taxation. 

Of course we can find many extravagances besides the 
high salaries of semi-public officials and employees. Al- 
though Chicago children have unpaid teachers and are 
without sufficient textbooks, it contains countless num- 
bers of automobiles racing hither and yon and a surplus 
of garages, repair shops, and gasoline stations. The peo- 
ple support hundreds of ornate and unnecessary filling 
stations while the children go without textbooks and oth- 
er necessary school equipment. Stuart Chase in A New 
Deal, says: “Mr. Glen B. Winship, writing in. the New 
York Times estimates an excess investment in the gasoline 
distribution system of ONE BILLION DOLLARS. A 
careful survey shows 111,594 filling stations, out of a na- 
tional total of 156,671, to be unnecessary,—71 per cent ex- 
cess, entailing an annual waste of $455,000,000.” 

In the September ILLinois TEACHER, we stated that 
enforced tribute for private gain is much more costly to 
the people than taxation for public purposes. Just now 
we are trying to show that high salaries to semi-public 
employees and extravagant expenditures on automobiles 
and joy-riding cost the people much more than the total 
of all teachers’ salaries and all other school costs. Tell 
these things to the people who say that school costs must 
be drastically reduced in this time of depression. 





Picturing Progress and Poverty 
® CHICAGO paraded across this desk this morning. By 
this we mean that a pamphlet entitled “Chicago on 
Parade” arrived by mail, was read and analyzed, and 
placed on file. This pamphlet of sixteen pages is not 
hard to read, since the literary part consists of only a few 
brief explanations of pictures and quotations from the 
addresses of four eminent gentlemen who spoke at the 
opening of the Century of Progress. By far the most 
striking feature is graphic, consisting of fifty or more 
illustrations reproduced from actual photographs of Chi- 
cago scenes. 

One page quotes the Governor as saying, “This city ex- 
hibits to the world in a unique and memorable fashion the 
dazzling evidence of the progress of civilization.” But 
on the same page are nine “dazzling” pictures of miser- 
able, squalid back yards in the slums that can be seen 
from the west tower of the “sky ride.” 

Another page quotes the president of the Exposition as 
saying that, “This Exposition is the spontaneous expression 
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of the pride of citizenship of Chicago.” But on the same 
page are pictures of “jungles” consisting of shacks on 
vacant lots, built of old scraps of lumber, auto bodies, and 
tin cans and densely inhabited by wandering boys and 
unemployed men, homeless except for these shacks. 

Another quotation says, “Let us proclaim that Chicago 
never goes backward, but always goes forward,” and is 
illustrated by four pictures showing hungry people picking 
over piles of garbage to salvage bits of food. 

The statement that “This we do to instruct our sons, to 
rejoice over the past, to appraise the present, and to pre- 
pare for the future,” has opposite it pictures of thousands 
of parading unpaid teachers, one of whom carries a ban- 
ner inscribed, “The Chicago Schools are out of Key with 
the Century of Progress.” 

The compilation of the material in this pamphlet was 
the work of Herman O. Duncan, 1414 East 59th Street, 
whose sense of justice and harmony is evidently wounded 
by the inconsistencies of a Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in the midst of unemployment, poverty, hunger, 
squalor, unpaid and destitute teachers, and vexing prob- 
lems of obtaining revenues to feed the poor. It is a sting- 
ing protest against hypocrisy. 

When will the masters of Chicago desist from hypoc- 
risy and honestly and seriously attack the dangerous so- 
cial and economic problems now approaching a crisis in 
that city? 





American Legion Resolution 

@ AT its meeting in Chicago last month the American 
Legion adopted a resolution, which had been recom- 

mended by the Legion’s committee on Americanism: 


Wuereas, Education is a prime requisite to good citizenship, and 
a thorough program of education is even more essential in troubled 
times like the present than usual, and 

Wuereas, There seems to be a tendency in some quarters to make 
educational appropriations carry more than their share of reductions 
for the sake of economy; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in its Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention assembled, That it is the sense of this organization that edu- 
cation should be given its proper consideration by legislative bodies 
and should not be made to bear a major part of the sacrifices for 
economy. 





An Authority Discusses Our Problem 


® LAST month your editor discussed the paramount prob- 

lem of the schools and its solution. The discussion was 
prompted and guided by our experience of years in 
wrestling with the problem, by the debates and discus- 
sions we heard in the Constitutional Convention of 1920 
and in the several General Assemblies since, and by the 
findings and conclusions reached by our own research 
department. 

This month we are quoting a real authority on the 
subject of taxation, who spoke with particular reference 
to tax reform in Illinois at the Conference on Supervision, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, on May 5 of 
this year. This authority is Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
McVickar Professor Emeritus of Political Economy in 
Residence, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Seligman first discussed the fiscal aspects of educa- 
tion and the position that it holds in the hierarchy of pub- 
lic expenses. He defended and justified the cost of edu- 
cation, and made the following prediction: “Although 
educational expenditures are large, we often fail to recog- 
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nize that we are only at the beginning of such outlays. 
What we call education is only a faint adumbration of 
what the ideal, ultimate dispensation will be regarded. 
“nee Our educational needs, great though they are, are 
bound to become greater, and we shall inevitably be 
impelled to seek a revenue system which will render those 
accomplishments possible.” 

He next gave a brief history of the evolution of taxa- 
tion as a necessary social institution from the time the 
ruler begged or exacted contributions from his subjects 
to the adoption of the present highly complicated but 
equitable and productive tax system of New York, which 
the people have devised to tax themselves for public pur- 
poses. Of course he mentioned the fact that Illinois still 
clings to the general property tax as the main source of 
its revenues, although that plan of taxation was devised 
a century ago to fit an almost purely agricultural society, 
and is not adapted to our modern complicated economic 
system of commerce, industry, agriculture, and salaries 
and incomes without ownership of tangible property. As 
weaknesses and faults of the general property tax, he 
pointed out the following: the hiding and non-assessment 
of intangibles, the wasteful looting of forests and mineral 
wealth, the difficulties in determining the value of the 
property of corporations when such intangibles as good 
will make up part of the value, the variation in the ratio 
of selling value to producing value of different properties, 
and the exemption of many salaried people who have no 


property. “Property is no longer a fitting criterion of 
ability to pay...... What you have in Illinois is fiscal 
bootlegging. ..... You citizens are to blame because you 


allow your legislators to fasten upon you a system which 
is economically outmoded and which is absolutely im- 


possible.” 
The Way Out 

Dr. Seligman says that two things are necessary in the 
solution of our tax problem in Illinois; First, constitu- 
tional change; second, administrative change, and with 
that must come a change in the framework of our political 
organization. 

Constitutional amendment is necessary to assure the 
validity of increased inheritance taxes, business taxes 
based upon profits and income, taxes on stock and prod- 
uce exchanges, and taxes on incomes. He does not advise 
sales taxes, for he says that “a sales tax is inequitable 
because it is an upside down progressive income tax, hit- 
ting small men more than big men.” He repeatedly com- 
pares the tax system of New York to that of Illinois to our 
discredit; for example, he says: “A great part of our 
educational expenditures is met not by the localities, as 
with you, but by the state.” 

In regard to the administration of our tax laws, he 
says: “Your administrative system, owing largely to your 
political troubles, is one of the worst on the civilized 
globe. It is even worse, if it were possible, than was our 
system under the Tammany regime of a half century ago. 
I have heard it said that a great part of your 
troubles arise from the fact that the people who admin- 
ister your taxes are people who in their private life are 
interested in modifying the tax administration to their 
own benefit or that of their employers. . . . Unless you 
have decent administration, you are not going to solve 
your city assessments of real estate. You are not going 
to solve your school problems. You are not going to 
solve any of your problems.” 
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Some of our readers are saying: “This is only a repe- 
tition of statements often published before.” Very true. 
But Cato had to reiterate “Delenda est Carthago” many 
times before Carthage was destroyed. William B. Owen, 
Hugh Magill, David Felmley, 0. L. Manchester, Margaret 
Haley, Jacob Viner, L. R. Grimm, N. M. Mason, your edi- 
tor, and several others have long and often advocated 
principles and. recommendations similar or identical with 
those expressed by Dr. Seligman; and still some of those 
who heard Seligman on May 5 expressed surprise that 
these recommendations had not been made before. So it 
seems necessary in Illinois to reiterate, “The Constitution 
must be amended; the tax system must be reformed,” wn- 
til we all hear it, actually believe it, and act accordingly. 
If we don’t act soon, the schools may be destroyed. 





The Goals of Education 


® TEACHERS are constantly and emphatically admon- 
ished that the paramount purpose of education is to 
prepare the youth of the land for “good citizenship.” But 
a good citizen of a democracy should have definite knowl- 
edge of the government and social order of which he is 
a citizen, their forms and purposes, virtues and weak- 
nesses, and how to remedy their defects and adjust them 
to new conditions. Therefore, it seems that, if teachers 
are to perform their duties properly and accomplish the 
purposes assigned them, it is necessary for them to under- 
stand the present social order and how to improve it. 

In this time of trouble for our government and of trial 
for our educational system, when we are doing our utmost 
to defend the schools against destructive curtailments and 
hysterical retrenchment, it is necessary to assure the pub- 
lic that the schools are performing their functions and 
effecting their purposes. Of course we believe that the 
schools have been worth more than they cost; but just 
now, when new and intricate problems are threatening our 
country and challenging the best thought and wisdom of 
the people, it is necessary to reassure the public and our- 
selves of the value of the schools and that our teaching is 
preparing citizens to solve the challenging problems and 
others that will follow. Since the problems are mainly 
social and economic in their nature, we are again reminded 
that teachers should understand the present social order 
and have definite notions of proper social-economic goals 
and how to reach them. 

Many students of our present problems inform us that 
education in the past has been chiefly concerned with pre- 
paring people for industrial and commercial efficiency, 
for the production of goods from the raw materials of na- 
ture to supply the needs and wants of mankind, and for 
making profits in the production, transportation, and ex- 
change of such goods, and thus creating “prosperity.” But 
now it seems that we have been so successful that there 
are large surpluses of goods, at least in some places and 
in the hands. of some people. It seems also that: the ac- 
cumulations of profits are in the hands of comparatively 
few people and that prosperity is not at all general. Al- 
though some localities and people have superfluities of 
goods and riches, other localities and people are suffering 
from their scarcity or absence. So these students of eco- 
nomics say that education has given emphasis to produc- 
tion and profits to the exclusion of the equitable distribu- 
tion of both. 
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Action by Organized Teachers 

At its meeting in 1931, the National Education Asso- 
ciation by resolution recognized that “the wide-spread eco- 
nomic disturbance through which the United States and 
other nations are passing is evidence of serious social-eco- 
nomic maladjustments,” and that “the education of the 
people of a democracy determines its method of dealing 
with social-economic problems.” The Association also au- 
thorized the president to appoint “a committee to propose 
to the Association desirable social-economic goals of 
America and to indicate the materials and methods which 
the schools of the nation should use to attain these goals.” 
The following committee was appointed: Fred J. Kelly, 
Chief, Higher Education Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Chairman; John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia, Honorary Member; Willard E. Givens, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oakland, California; Leon C. Mar- 
shall, Professor of Law, Johns Hopkins University; 
Edward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin; and Robert C. Moore, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


This committee held several meetings, and the discus- 
sions revealed that a majority of its members believe that 
the original ideals of justice, general welfare, liberty, 
equality, etc., are still the ideals of true Americans, but 
that these modern times and conditions demand a trans- 
lation of these ideals into terms charged with new mean- 
ing. After a study of the new conditions, the committee, 
without assuming to be experts, framed a tentative report 
to be presented for study and comment by the members of 
the Association. 

Report of Committee 

The first report of the committee was made at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the Association on July 6. Some of the 
reasons given for the need of a restatement of national 
goals were as follows: 


Forces of disintegration, alarming in their power, are making 
Americans aware of the need of a re-statement of our national so- 
cial-economic goals around which we can rally with enthusiasm. 

Our nation was founded that government might serve equally 
the needs of all people, with special privileges to none. But con- 
centrated wealth has resulted in the formation of a power that often 
overshadows government and bends it to its purpose. 

Our nation was inspired by the ideal that every individual should 
have opportunity for the full development of his own capacities un- 
hindered by accidents of birth and social status. Extreme inequal- 
ity in distribution of wealth and control by the few of the in- 
strumentalities of production have closed to many the doors of 
opportunity. 

Our great natural resources once promised to all opportunity for 
useful work and for security of living. Millions are now without 
opportunity to labor and are demoralized by having to lead an 
uncertain and scanty life dependent upon charity. 

Early conditions fostered friendly cooperation and mutual par- 
ticipation in common values. This friendliness has been almost 
destroyed by brutal competition for private and pecuniary gain. 

Our fathers looked forward to a time when all should have the 
opportunity to share in the good things of culture. Now in spite 
of immensely increased technical resources, multitudes have no 
chance to enrich their lives with art, science, and worthwhile com- 
panionship. Conditions force many to keep their minds on ma- 
terial things and limit their aspirations to material success. 

Many of the interests that control the agencies which largely dom- 
inate public opinion decry the democratic faith. They preach the 
defeatism of: an impoverished life poor in spiritual and cultural 
attainment as well as in worldly goods as a necessity for all but 
the few. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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How Chicago Parents Regard 


The “Economy” 


Program 


By MRS. HOLLAND FLAGLER 
President, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


®@ I BELIEVE the most outstanding re- 

action of the Chicago parents to the 
budget cuts of the Chicago Board of 
Education was resentment of the flag- 
rant manner in which the curtailments 
were made. This action, on the part 
of the Board, was taken without con- 
sulting or advising with the superin- 
tendent of schools and without public 
notice to the parents of the children, 
as well as without a public hearing be- 
fore parents and citizens. As self- 
respecting citizens and taxpayers, we 
objected to this action, and felt that it 
was a great injustice to the welfare of 
our children and to our own in- 
telligence. 

The parents do not feel that it is a 
true economy program, for the Board 
of Education did not follow complete- 
ly the recommendations of its own 
experts, this reference being to the 
Strayer Report. This report, de- 
veloped by the Strayer Committee and 
costing the Board of Education $100,- 
000, was not wholly used; but the 
Board, instead, made most of the cuts 
to the detriment of the education 
department. 

The parents of Chicago are not op- 
posed to economy but we are opposed 
to an economy of today which means 
added expense of tomorrow. If our 
children have to repeat their education, 
through the overcrowded condition of 
schoolrooms, and through the utter 
disability of teachers to perform duties 
adequately under an overload of 
pupils, this can hardly be termed 
economy either for the Board of Edu- 
cation or for the taxpayers. Parents 
feel they must insist on economy that 
is studied and prescribed by experi- 
enced educators and administrators, 
who will make it their concern that the 


child gets a benefit rather than a 
handicap, by people who are qualified 
to decide what can be spared from our 
system with the least harm to the child. 

It seems almost impossible that 
truly public-spirited men could so 
lightly cut a budget, eliminating from 
the system some of the most valuable 
assets to the character training of our 
children. The parents do not feel that 
it is fair that the children should be 
the victims of careless and ruthless 
budgeting by inexperienced and un- 
informed members of a Board of Edu- 
cation who had served for a few weeks, 
only, when the budget was made, and 
who never before in the history of 
Chicago had manifested any great in- 
terest in our public school system. 
Children of this period are doubly the 
victims of economic conditions, in 
their own homes as well as in the 
schools, and it seems unfair that we 
make life any more difficult for them 
by our lack of vision and careful man- 
agement. 

It is the understanding, by the par- 
ents, that the deficit we now face is 
an accumulation of several years, and 
that at present we are conducting our 
school affairs within the estimated 
income, considering the current year’s 
expenditures by themselves. It costs a 
million dollars a week to operate our 
Chicago schools. Closing them two 
weeks earlier in June and opening 
them two weeks later in September, 
thus meant a saving of $4,000,000, and 
the parents feel that, in view of this 
situation the parents and teachers 
have contributed more generously than 
any other group to the economy pro- 
gram; and the criticism that they have 
never begn in favor of economy is 
most unjust and inconsistent. 


Chicago, when at its best, has never 
been in a position to give to the school 
children all that is desirable for them 
to have, and we can hardly understand 
how, under this limited budget, we can 
obtain for our children what it is 
reasonable to expect from an educa- 
tional system. We earnestly believe 
that, if the leaks in the public school 
system could be stopped, through a 
careful study and cooperative action 
of the different departments, it would 
not be necessary for such drastic cuts 
to be made in the educational budget. 
Our extra-curricular activities, called 
“fads and frills,” have been our great- 
est assets in the development of char- 
acter in our children; and, as they 
are to live in a period in which they 
will have much more leisure than their 
parents have had, certainly it is neces- 
sary that they be given the cultural 
training received from the study of art, 
music and homemaking, and the prac- 
tical arts. This sort of training often 
offsets the grind of academic study, for 
which some boys and girls are not 
particularly fitted, and whose person- 
alities demand the outlet that handi- 
craft and practical experience gives to 
the child. It is the joyous, creative 
effort of the extra-curricular activities 
such as dramatics, music, art, handi- 
craft, and outdoor sports that give to 
the school its great molding and hold- 
ing power over youth. Where there 
are no creative and happy activities, 
the spirit of the child suffers. 


Dr. George Zook, Commissioner of 
Education at Washington, recently 
voiced a thought of the parents when 
he said, “We cannot consider the cost 
of education without considering the 
cost of the lack of education.” 


The general reaction, among the 
parents of the Chicago school chil- 
dren, is a conviction of the unsound- 
ness of this economy program; and 
we believe that the unsuspected re- 
sults of these measures will work 
havoc in the child’s later schooling. 
If Chicago fails her children of today, 
the future citizenry will fail the Chi- 





cago of tomorrow. It’ has always been 
the desire of the parents to sacrifice 
for the sake of the children, if neces- 
sary, and we feel that this same spirit 
of sacrifice in the home should per- 
meate the community, city, and nation 
which have the welfare of the children 
at heart. The parents feel that they 
cannot expect men and women of fine 
intellect and splendid character to con- 
tinue in the teaching profession, or to 
continue to be attracted to it, unless 
they can be assured a living wage; 
neither can we expect tired, over- 
worked and unpaid teachers to be able 
to be effective in our classrooms. 

The public schools, with their corps 
of superior teachers, are the bulwark 
of our nation, and if any city fails to 
adequately support its public schools, 
it seems to the parents that we cannot 
expect civilization to progress in a 
time when it is more necessary than 
ever. The best teachers we can get 
are in no wise too good for the train- 
ing and education of our future 
citizens, and we parents firmly believe 
that one of our greatest responsibili- 
ties is to safeguard, not only for Chi- 
cago, but for the entire State of 
Illinois, the best and highest educa- 
tional standards it is possible for us 
to maintain. 


As parents we feel that we have 
failed in not understanding more in- 
telligently the administration of our 
school system, financing of public edu- 
cation, and the promotion of legisla- 
tion which would insure better schools 


for our children. Through parent- 
teacher associations we are endeavor- 
ing to convince the tax-payer of the 
great value of public education, and to 
educate our members on community 
responsibility, faithful citizenship, and 
righteous leadership. We are urging 
a larger distributive fund be voted for 
Illinois. We are unalterably opposed 
to tuition for high schools. A high- 
school course, in our generation, is so 
commonly offered and so universally 
accepted by our young people, that it 
is considered as a necessary part of 
preparation for life and for industry. 
Nowadays a high-school education is 
the rule, not the exception as it was 
fifty years ago, and in most localities, 
where laws prevent young people 
entering industry before the age of 
sixteen, the high school is surely a 
necessity and serves a double purpose, 
providing at once for the leisure oc- 
cupation and the training of the minds 
of our youth. Furthermore we are con- 
vinced more than ever that schools are 
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cheaper to maintain than penal in- 
stitutions, that education is much less 
costly than crime. 

As Chicago parents we wish to 
appeal to all of the school districts of 
Illinois to guard against our most un- 
fortunate breaking down of educa- 
tional advantages for the children, and 
we urge parents and teachers as well 
as other citizens carefully to study and 
consider the school situation of their 
communities. 





DuPage Valley 
Division Meeting 


@ THE fifth annual meeting of the DuPage 

Valley Division of the L S. T. A. was held 
at Naperville, Monday, October 16, 1933. 
Concerts by the Naperville High School Band 
and the School Chorus were opening features 
of each of the half-day sessions. Addresses 
were: “Preparation for Good Citizenship” by 
Judge Frank W. Shepherd, Sixteenth Judicial 
Circuit, Elgin; “What Is a Child-Centered 
School?” by Dr. E. O. Melby, professor of 
education, Northwestern University; “Educa- 
tion, Taxation, Legislation,” Senator N. M. 
Mason, superintendent of schools, Oglesby; 
“Education and the Social Order,” Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

Orricers: President, R. E. Beebe, super- 
intendent of schools, Naperville; vice-presi- 
dent, Harlan Hagman, Warrenville, [linois; 
secretary-treasurer, Ida Lane Settle, York 
Community High School, Elmhurst. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, George 
L. Letts, principal, York Community High 
School, Elmhurst; Mrs. Ada Manning, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Lombard; K. K. Tib- 
betts, superintendent of schools, Wheaton. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Gil- 
bert Booth, principal, Washington School, 
West Chicago, 34; Legislation, F. L. Biester, 
Principal, Glenbard Twp. High School, Glen 
Ellyn, °35; Resolutions, George De Wolf, 
superintendent of schools, Downers Grove, 
36. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follows: 

1.. Wxereas, Our organization has had 
more than one hundred per cent member- 
ship, we hereby desire to convey to each in- 
dividual member our appreciation of his in- 
terest in the Association. We further urge 
the continuance of this high professional 
standard year by year. 

2. The lack of funds with which to oper- 
ate the public schools has presented a prob- 
lem that appears difficult of solution. A 
concerted effort is being made by a well- 
organized opposition to close the sources of 
revenue for schools without making pro- 
visions for new sources of revenue to take 
their places. Our observations and experi- 
ences of the past year or two have demon- 
strated that those interested in the public 
schools must fight arduously to save our 
schools. In view of this, your Committee on 
Resolutions hereby urges and recommends 
that each teacher, each educational associa- 
tion, and the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, do all in their power, individually and 
collectively, to arouse public sentiment for 
our schools, and to secure legislation con- 
cerning the following: ° 

(a) We urge aggressive action looking 
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forward to a complete revision of the present 
methods of taxation and of securing money 
for taxing bodies; and, by so doing, secure 
adequate support of our schools from an in- 
come tax and a sales tax designed especially 
for schools. 

(b) We recommend that this Association 
send a committee, to be appointed by the 
president, to confer with Governor Horner 
rélative to diverting a portion of the gas 
tax to the State Distributive Fund, so that 
all back payments can be made to the school 
districts. 

(c) We recommend that this Association, 
through its secretary, urge other associations 
to take the same action. 

(d) A change in the non-high school law 
to make it possible for such territory to levy 
an amount sufficient to pay for tuition costs. 

(e) A continued liberal support of the 
University of Illinois and the same support 
for the State Teachers Colleges. 

(f) Since the Attorney-General has ruled 
that S. B. No. 157 which was passed in con- 
nection with the first sales tax, and which 
limits the tax levies, so that school districts 
may not levy more than eighty per cent of 
their average expenditures for the last four 
years’ educational purposes is still a law, we 
urge the immediate repeal cf this law in one 
of the special sessions. 

(g) That the State set up an increasingly 
large State Distributive Fund, and that the 
proceeds of this fund should apply to all pub- 
lic schools, both grade and high schools. 

(h) That the State Legislative Committee 
be instructed to fight every effort to reduce 
the tax on real estate to one per cent of its 
fair cash value unless they first clearly define 
what is to be taken as a fair cash value, and 
also set up in specific form, both as to kind 
and method of distribution, the state taxes 
by which they propose to produce the revenue 
to relieve the burden on real estate. 

3. It is recommended by this Committee 
that the Du Page Valley Division indorse and 
strongly support the program and efforts of 
the Legislative Committee of our State Asso- 
ciation during the coming year. 

4. We urge a continued, careful study of 
the present Teachers Pension Laws that an 
adequate and financially sound pension be 
guaranteed to the public school teachers of 
Illinois. 

5. In view of the crime conditions and at- 
titude of lawlessness in our nation which to- 
day threatens “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” we urge teachers to stress par- 
ticularly the obligation of good citizenship, 
and to continually keep before the pupils the 
need of proper respect for adherence to the 
principles of good law and order. 

6. We recommend the united action of 
teachers, parents and all others who are con- 
cerned, in the nation’s welfare, to meet the 
educational problems of child health and pro- 
tection. 

7. We desire to commend our State Sen- 
ator and Representatives in the last meeting 
of the State Legislature for their fine coop- 
eration, sympathetic attitude, and efficient ef- 
forts regarding constructive school legislation 
and also for their active opposition to de- 
structive school legislation. 

8. We desire to commend the Secretary 
of the State Teachers Association and his 
office for their effective leadership and ac- 
complishments regarding school legislation in 
the last legislature. 

RUBY CARLSON, Secretary. 
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Primary Reading 
(Concluded from October) 
THIRD GRADE 


Tue Burcess Bic Boox or Green Meapow 
Stories, by Thornton W. Burgess. Pub- 
lisher’s price $1.75; our price $1.20. 

This is in reality four books in one, con- 
sisting of Happy Jack Squirrel, Mrs. Peter 
Rabbit, Bowser the Hound, and Old Granny 
Fox. No author surpasses Burgess, “The 
Bedtime Story Man,” in his delightful animal 
stories. They are more than stories since 
the author uses each story as « vehicle to 
tell a philosophy of living. Each chapter 
opens with an animal proverb. For example, 
Happy Jack says, “No one knows too much, 
but many know too little.” The book con- 
tains many colored illustrations. 


Never Grow Otp Srories, by Edwin Osgood 
Grover. Retold from Aesop’s Fables. Pub- 
lisher’s price 76c; our price 60c. 

This book contains thirty-eight of the best 
stories told for little boys and girls who like 
cats and dogs, and lions and bears (at a 
proper distance), and who never tire of 
watching them or reading about their actions 
wise and otherwise. Every story is beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. 


TAKAMERE AND TONHON, Two Little Red 
Children, by Anna Williams Arnett. Pub- 
lisher’s price 70c; our price 65c. 
Takamere, the dark little Indian girl, 

daughter of Chief Strong Arm, and Tonhon, 

the strong, brave little Indian boy, were great 
friends. The adventures of these two little 

Indian children, most of them joyful, some of 

them dangerous, will be sure to delight all 

American children and incidentally give them 

much information about the lives of the little 

Indian children who lived here long ago 

when the land was new. The many striking 

illustrations and color help the child to 
visualize the life of the Indian so different 
from his own. 


Our Intermediate Reading 


Last month brief descriptive write-ups of 
the Pupils Reading Circle books for the 
primary grades were found in these columns. 
This time the intermediate books are set 
forth in a similar manner and particular at- 
tention is called to several correlations with 
history, geography and nature study, just 
such books as are needed to supplement and 
widen interest in these subjects. The list 
also includes books of adventure and other 
stories that make a strong appeal to boys and 
girls in these grades. 
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The Illinois Pupils 


Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


FOURTH GRADE 


Apis THe Hive Beg, by Nina A. Frey. Pub- 
lisher’s price $1.25; our price 75c. 

Bees have been the fascinating subject of 
many books, but there has been no book for 
children under twelve, giving a straightfor- 
ward account of the wonders of bee life in 
simple prose. That is what this author has 
achieved. She tells a very simple, yet com- 
plete story of a worker bee called Apis, char- 
acterized sufficiently to give her individuality 
but at no point departing from truth. 

The information is scientifically correct 
according to the latest data and the book has 
been checked by an entomological authority. 
The vocabulary has been tested for children 
between 7 and 11 in one of our foremost 
progressive schools. 


From Hunters to Herpsmen, by Elizabeth 
Forbes O’Hara. Publisher’s price 60c; 
our price 54c. 

The purpose of this book is to present to 
the child, in simple language which he can 
understand, one of the most important steps 
in the economic history of the world: namely, 
the sequence of events which led to the 
stabilization of the world’s food supply. 
Characters have been invented—boys and 
girls of distant times—about which the his- 
torical facts cluster. Thus the material is of 
great interest to the child. The illustrations 
are attractive and supplement the work of 
the text. 


Lirtte Perer’s Task, by Jeanne Mairet. 
Translated from the French by Hortense 
G. Maguire. Publisher’s price 60c; eur 
price 53c. 

This book is especially suited for young 
pupils because of its entertaining subject 
matter and simplicity of style. The story of 
little Peter and his task has been read and 
loved by French children for many years. 
The difficulties encountered by ten-year old 
Peter in discharging his man-sized task, and 
his bravery in meeting and overcoming them 
will furnish engrossing reading for other 
boys and girls. 


SHaun O’Day oF IReLanp, by Madeline 
Brandeis. Publisher's price 68c; our 
price 58c. 

This absorbing tale of little Shaun O’Day 
of Ireland gives a fascinating glimpse into 
fairy folklore of rural Ireland, past and pres- 
ent, also a delightful peep at the beauties of 
the Emerald Isle. It is a wholesome story, 
seasoned with humor and a touch of wistful 
romance that is bound to make a strong 
appeal to all childish hearts. Profusely illus- 
trated by many reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author in Ireland. 


Lincoln, Mlinois 


FIFTH GRADE 


Tue Inoutsitive Winstows, by Roberts and 
Pennell. Publisher's price 76c; our price 
70c. 

These new stories center around a very in- 
teresting family called the Winslows. On 
their frequent picnics, trips, and other ac- 
tivities, the three children are constantly 
asking questions—Why is a red light used 
to indicate danger? What sometimes causes 
a fire when a barn is filled with new hay? 
How can birds sit on a trolley wire and not 
get hurt? How can you tell when a stone 
has some silver or gold in it? How are 
moving pictures made to move? What is the 
sky made of? And a host of others—all 
questions which extensive research and ex- 
perimentation have proved children are in- 
terested in having answered. These ques- 
tions are answered accurately with no dis- 
tortion of facts; yet the narrative is always 
lively, spontaneous, and natural. 


Kart anp GreteL, by Virginia Olcott. Pub- 
lisher’s price 80c; our price 72c. 

In her most recent book Virginia Olcott 
creates the atmosphere of the Germany of to- 
day, Berlin with its fine streets, residences, 
and parks, and its aerodrome; the coal mines, 
machine shops, factories and foundries of the 
lower Rhine; the perfume factories of 
Cologne; the harbor of Hamburg with its 
world commerce; the busy lumberyards and 
sawmills of the Black Forest; the grain fields, 
beet fields and vineyards; the sugar factories 
—all these the child sees most vividly as he 
reads Miss Olcott’s engaging story of two 
characteristic German children, the boy Karl, 
and his little friend Gretel. Into the story 
Miss Olcott has woven a sufficient amount of 
the cultural and historical background to 
make such names as Luther, Bismarck, 
Goethe, and the Grimm Brothers, Wagner, 
Siegfried and Brunhild remain indelibly as- 
sociated in the child’s concept of Germany. 
On THE Fur Tram, by D. Lange. Publisher's 

price 72c; our price 65c. 

This is a delightful story of two boys who 
spent a winter in the far north country with 
a friend—a skilled woodsman. Through his 
knowledge and their experience, the author 
speaks. Above all it stimulates boys to be 
themselves and to be guided by judgment, 
based on information rather than internal 
feelings. Boy Scouts will find in this book 
many exemplifications of Scout Laws. 

Rep Man or Waite, by R. Clyde Ford. 

Publisher’s price 88c; our price 73c. 

A dramatic story of a white boy living 
among Indians during the early 19th cen- 
tury. Historical background is presented 
effectively. 
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About Building Bonds 
®@ ONE of the latest books of informa- 
tion concerning matters of present 
interest to school administrators is 
written by James H. Smith, Ph. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Aurora, 
and is published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, as 
its “Contributions to Education, No. 
453.” It is entitled “Legal Limitations 
on Bonds and Taxation for Public 
School Buildings.” 

This study gives the various legal 
limitations on school indebtedness 
for the forty-eight states. These lim- 
itations are reduced to a common de- 
nominator for comparative purposes. 
The information it contains and the 
critical evaluation of provisions of 
various statutes will prove valuable 
to administrators who wish to secure 
legislative relief for districts that are 
now handicapped by unfavorable 
limitations on indebtedness. This in- 
formation was of value to us here in 
Illinois in our promotion of S. B. 302 
in the regular session this year. 

We congratulate our loyal and 
helpful member, James H. Smith. 

R. C. M. 





City Superintendents 
Meet at Urbana 


® THE Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing at Urbana on November 24 and 
25, jointly with the State School 
Board Association, with the exception 
of Friday morning, when the City 
Superintendents will hold a separate 
session. The joint banquet will occur 
Friday evening. Professor A. B. 
Moehlman of the University of Michi- 
gan will speak on the problem of 
the public relations of the school. 





Adjusting the School 


to Reduced Income 

(Continued from page 82) 
initiative, confidence, free expression? 
Of what value would be the perfect 
learning of the intellectual skills if 
there were no occasion for their use, 
or if misused? 

Granted then that character devel- 
opment comes first, what studies in 
school are most important for that 
end? Can certain activities be re- 
duced without affecting character 
training? Reading certainly must re- 


main. Next perhaps those studies that 
teach of the history of man and the 
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work of man in different environ- 
ments; but certainly of vast worth in 
building character are the refining or 
cultural subjects—music, drama, art. 

Then for some children working 
with one’s hands—building straight 
and true with infinite patience—is for 
character making, and the loss of these 
would plunge them back into the 
purely academic age of forty years 
before, where they had had no oppor- 
tunity for expression and knew only 
confusion, discouragement and inferi- 
ority, nay worse! For in the nineties 
there had been work at home: the 
woodpile, the house workshop, chores 
where the motor-minded might find 
some expression and now even these 
rude opportunities were gone. 

Ponder as he would the Principal 
could find no “dead wood” in the 
course; he could find no part of it 
that was not essential to the education 
of some of the children of some of the 
people. 

But there was not enough money 
for all of it. Even with salaries re- 
duced to pre-war levels there would 
be hardly enough. Must something 
go, something precious to the welfare 
of many children? Must something 
that could never be replaced be taken 
from them? Must they suffer because 
the State no longer functioned effi- 
ciently; because an efficient means of 
distribution had ceased to be; because, 
while the American people could still 
spend more on tobacco, cosmetics and 
pleasure-cars than on the education 
of their children, the tax system had 
finally broken down? 

The whole problem might be sim- 
mered down to these three solutions: 
(1) Retrenchment: elimination of 
kindergartens and all special depart- 
ments; (2) retention of most of the 
departments and the kindergartens, 
but combining where possible, increas- 
ing the size of classes, reducing the 
salaries. (3) Keep the school organi- 
zation intact, but reduce the salaries 
until they came within the budget. 
Teachers would make an almost heroic 
sacrifice, but the children would be 
saved and the educational progress 
of half a century would be saved. 

The first plan would put the school 
program back to the basis of 1890, ex- 
cept, that for a time teachers would 
be better trained (although e’er long 
they too would cease to be well- 
trained), and textbooks better written. 
In time, society would re-awaken to 
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the Great American ideal of free pub- 
lic education, varied to suit the needs 
of ali the children in school today, 
but the awakening would come too 
late. The children of today must be 
educated today-—or never. 

No, if humanly possible, and every- 
thing is possible in a Democracy if 
we really want it enough, the varied 
curriculum must be preserved. 

The second general plan of cur- 
tailment through some departmentali- 
zation, larger classes, combining sub- 
jects and but little elimination, seemed 
much wiser, but it contained some 
dangerous features. For instance if 
music were taught by a poorly trained 
classroom teacher, then that poorly 
taught music must stand, to these 
children who receive it, as music edu- 
cation. In such a subject it is better 
to have either a well-trained teacher, 
or no teacher at all. Is not the chief 
reason for Americans having almost 
no feeling for music and so little 
knowledge of it due to the poor musi- 
cal education of a generation ago? 

The same argument held for Art. 

Valuable as it was the physical ed- 
ucation program could be curtailed. 
Classes could be taken to the play- 
ground or gymnasium by the class- 
room teacher, where she could encour- 
age and direct the organized play. 
The games might not be as highly or- 
ganized, but the plans of getting chil- 
dren to exercise freely and happily, 
of education through play could be 
fulfilled. 

The health work, directed by the 
school nurse, was too valuable to lose 
at a time when sudden poverty had 
caused dangerous malnutrition, when 
disease was on the increase and re- 
sistance was lowered. However, school 
nursing was so new a thing that the 
conservatives could shout it down and 
out. To replace it each teacher could 
be trained to watch for danger signals 
—fever, colds, chills, sudden pallor, 
etc., and refer suspects to the city 
board of health, and to emphasize 
health in the classrooms. 

The Manual and Domestic Arts de- 
partments could be kept by having 
those teachers handle larger groups. 

Thus through a combination of 
Plans Two and Three the present in- 
valuable curriculum could be retained 
in all of its essential features, at 
greatly reduced costs, with only a 
small amount of loss to the individual 


child. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 86) 


Recommended Goals 

The committee agreed that social and economic prac- 
tices must be judged by their effectiveness in enriching 
the lives of individuals, but, of course, of all individuals. 
Therefore, the desirable social-economic goals of America 
are stated in terms of the things we covet in the highest 
degree for the largest possible number of Americans. A 
very much condensed statement of the ten goals recom- 


mended follows: 


1. Sounp Brotocica, EnpowmeEnt; promoted by healthy paren- 
tage, and possibly by cultural influences exerted on mating, and 
conscious control of reproduction. 

2. Puysicat Security; promoted by all having plenty of good 
food, other healthful conditions, expert medical care, and protection 
against both human attacks and mechanical dangers. 

3. Errective Participation IN AN Evotvinc Cutture; by the 
development of skills, technics, knowledge, and a wise judgment of 
values and standards. 

4. Aw Active FLexiste Personauity; through the development 
of personal initiative, flexibility of thought and conduct, discriminat- 
ing judgment and choice, cooperativeness, and capitalizing individ- 
ual differences. 

5. InpuctTIon INTO AND Procress IN A SatisFYING OCCUPATION; 
through equipment of skills, and technics, guidance, and opportu- 
nity for advancement. 

6. Economic Security; through economic planning to prevent 
exploitation, and if necessary through the use of minimum wage, 
security of tenure, mothers’ pensions, compensation for industrial 
accidents and disease, old age insurance, unemployment insurance, 
and similar devices. 

7. Mentat Security; protection from misleading propaganda, 
commercialized advertising ballyhoo, and actual untruth; but with 
unlimited opportunities to learn the truth. 

8. Egquauiry or Opportunity; and equality of rights, and of 
duties, responsibilities, and service in proportion to abilities, and 
of compensation in proportion to services rendered. 

9. Freepom, from the oppressive domination of others, freedom 


| of choice of mate, of occupation, of place of residence, of move- 


ment, of political, religious, and cultural affiliation, and of expres- 
sion, the right to a job. 

10. Justice, on Fam Pray; or a sort of summing up of the 
spirit in which all the preceding nine are to be attained; the prac- 
tice by the individual of his duty as a member of society to seek 
the highest good of all other members of society; the Golden Rule 
boiled down to one or two words. 


What do you think of these? What changes or addi- 
tions should be made? The committee wants to know. 
Probably you had better write to the secretary of the N. 
E. A. for the pamphlet of 24 pages giving the complete 
report, or read it in the proceedings of the Chicago meet- 
ing. Then write to the Illinois member of the committee 
giving your approval or criticisms, or both. 

The committee, after receiving the criticisms, hopes to 
offer an improved report for the approval of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly next year. Then, if continued, it will 
turn its attention to the second part of its assignment,— 
“to indicate the materials and methods which the schools 
of the nation should use to attain these goals.” 


It seems to be necessary to re-define the purposes of 
education; but it also seems impossible to set up definite 
goals of education until we determine the proper social- 
economic goals of our country. We want your help now 
with the problem that must be solved first. Here is an 
opportunity for you to express yourself helpfully in re- 
gard to a problem involving fundamental principles. 


R, C, MOORE. 
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WHAT WOULD | DQ jp 
GET SICK LIKE yy 


Why 
Worry? 


e e « when for just a 
few cents a day the 
T. C. U. will pay an in- 
come when disabled 
by sickness, accident 


/ SHo Up 







or quarantine! 


This year, of all years, is 
no time to take chances. To 
be disabled by sickness, ac- 
cident or quarantine will not 
only be unfortunate, but may 

rove very embarrassing. 

tors must be paid. Hos- 
pital bills must be met. Board 
bills, laundry bills and other 
expenses all come due. Bor- 
rowing may be necessary— 
unless you are under the T. 
C. U. Umbrella. 

Why take the risk? In- 
stead, pass the worry along 
to the T. C. U., like thou- 
sands of other teachers have 
done. It costs so little and 
means so much. Then when 
sickness, accident or quaran- 

























T. C. U. Benefits 


a Month if totally 
isabled by accident or 
confining sickness. 
$11.67 a Week yf 
antined and no ary. 
$25 a Month for illness 
not confining to house, 
but keeping from work. 
20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two 
months when confined to 
hospital. 
$50 a Month when to 
tally disabled by injuries 
received in automobile 
accident and $1,000 for 
accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 
$333 to $1,000 for ma- 


jor accidents or for ac- 


tine keeps you from school, Tiientel toon of tiie 


the T. C. U. check will come 
to your rescue. At any rate, 
learn all about T. C. U. pro- 
tection today, before it is 
too late. Send a post card 
or letter today for complete 
information. 







In addition to above, ac- 
cidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits in 
crease 10 per cent yearly 
up to 5 years for con- 
secutive annual renewal of 
policy. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
923 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 








——— 


The University of Chicago 


NEW PLAN OF HOME STUDY 


New standards in material and presenta- 
tion 


LOWER TUITION FEES 


For students seeking degrees or credits 
and persons reading at home for cultural 
improvement or professional advance- 
ment. 


General Surveys in Humanities, Social, 
Biological and Physical Sciences. 


Also 
Specialized and advanced courses in all 


these Divisions, in Education, Business, 
Divinity, Social Service Administration. 


THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 


Ellis Avenue at 58th Street 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE GRADE TEACHER, 425 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


John Martin’s Big Book, New Teacher’s 
Edition. Florence Hale, editor. Cloth. 256 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

The new Teacher’s Edition is compiled 
from the best stories and poems of 180 issues 
of John Martin’s Magazine. A real treasure 
house of story material for children, and a 
typographical treat for adults. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Elementary School Libraries, Twelfth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, June 1933. 464 pp. Sin- 
gle copies, $2.00. 


From the frontispiece (eight book-absorbed 
youngsters) to the index, the contents are 
tersely stated and orderly arranged. Topics 
treated include: the relation of the library 
to modern educational theory, the status of 
libraries in elementary schools, the organ- 
ization of the library, relationships between 
school and public libraries, the school library 
aid to the classroom, the training of the 
school librarian, rural school practices, su- 
pervision by the principal, research studies 
of reading interests, and lists of booklists. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
librarians all helped to make this practical 
handbook. Among the contributors are: 
Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, Minneapo- 
lis; Joy E. Morgan, Editor, N. E. A. Jour- 
nal; Lucile F. Fargo, George Peabody Col- 
lege; Gratia A. Countryman, Minneapolis 
Public Library; Edith A. Lathrop, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; Jasmine Britton, Los An- 
geles Public Schools; Annie S. Cutter, Cleve- 
land Public Library; Frances H. Kelly, 
Pittsburgh Library School; and Gertrude 
MacKinney, Pennsylvania State Library. In 
addition, there are forty brief and stimulat- 
ing articles by principals, teachers, and 
school librarians. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 

1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

An Introduction to the Principles of Teach- 
ing. By Clyde Hissong, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education and Dean, College of Education, 
Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; and Mary Hissong, M.A., formerly 
Supervising Teacher and Instructor in Edu- 
cation, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 260 plus xii pages. List price, $2.00. 

Every experienced teacher will be in sym- 
pathy with the underlying thesis of the book: 
that effective teaching procedures cannot be 
formalized, but must be determined anew in 
each situation. Too many professional books 
ignore the prerequisite of all good teaching 
—flexibility. The book is devoted, therefore, 
to the development of a philosophic point of 
view sufficiently clarified to eliminate teach- 
ing by rule and by device. 


Not only does this book review, with com- 
mendable scholarship, the basic principles 
of teaching, but it provides a splendid digest 
of different theories of education. Every 


teacher in service, and every normal school 
and college student, will be refreshed by 
reading it, and will find its unbiased pres- 
entation a stimulus to original thought. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, New 

York City: 

Magic of Melody by John Murray Gibbon. 
128 pp.- Illustrated. Retail price, $1.50. 

Mr. Gibbon here presents a novel method 
of musical appreciation in the form of a 
game which will enable those who enjoy 
good music in which melody is dominant to 
find for themselves a meaning and an in- 
creased joy. The rules of the game follow: 

Take some instrumental number with domi- 
nant melody, one which you enjoy. Play 
over a record of this number repeatedly un- 
til almost subconsciously words expressing 
your reaction will come into mind. Then 
check up with the printed score and read 
the traditions of the theme. Thus the mu- 
sic is indelibly impressed on the memory 
and the participator becomes a creator in- 
stead of a passive listener. 

In Magic of Melody the method is dem- 
onstrated by sixteen examples of the Golden 
Age of Music, ranging from Handel to Bizet, 
and including the Adagios in Beethoven’s 
Pathetique and Moonlight Sonatas, three 
numbers from Schubert, and four from 
Chopin. Anecdotal histories of the compo- 
sitions, illustrated with nearly fifty pen-and- 
ink drawings, are accompanied by transcrip- 
tions of the melodies with specimen inter- 
pretations. 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, 

New York: 

Zeke the Raccoon, by Rhea Wells. Cloth. 
159 pp. Illustrated by the author. Price, 
$2.00. 

The adventures into which a small boy’s 
mischievous pet led him. Not a tale to point 
a moral but one in which typical American 
home life in its kindlier aspects is set down 
faithfully for the enjoyment of people from 
six to ten years of age. 


Jane Hope, by Elizabeth Janet Gray. In- 
troducing to the high-school age, Miss Jane 
Hope, herself, and her delightful Carolina 
family. Jane Hope’s adventures begin with 
the rescue of a nondescript Kitten and end 
so far as our narrative is concerned when 
she sees her sweetheart off to the Civil War. 
A wholesome book for the teen age. 

Cloth. 276 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
Literature and Life, Book One, Revised, by 

Edwin Greenlaw, William E. Elson, Chris- 

tine M. Keck, and Dudley Miles. Illustrated 

by Milo Winter. 640 pp. List price, $1.80. 

The organization of material in this text is 
no less noteworthy than its selection. The 
four main divisions—The World of Adven- 
ture; Legend and History; Man and His 
Fellows; and The World in Which We Live 
—are sub-divided into Units based on central 
themes of interest to the pupil. These at 
the same time provide an opportunity for 
acquaintance with the various types of liter- 
ature such as the short story, the epic, and 
the lyric. 

Such widely read classics as Treasure 
Island, The Lady of the Lake, The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, and Julius Caesar are included, together 
with a wealth of shorter material ranging 
in time from Homer to the present. More 
“modern” material is found here than in the 
earlier edition. Numerous study aids add to 
the value of the text. 
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A Square Deal For 
Every Child 

(Continued from page 79) 
whole. Various types of clubs, such as 
a newspaper club, a dramatic club, 
or a science club, provide another type 
of worthwhile enrichment. An inter- 
est in additional subjects, such as 
French, German and typewriting may 
be encouraged. These few illustra- 
tions should give some idea of the 
type of enrichment needed. 

Likewise the fundamental work must 
be so planned that the “slowest, nor- 
mal diligent child” can master it. In- 
stead of exposing such a child to a 
great mass of material much of which 
he is unable to comprehend, it is far 
better to choose the “common essen- 
tials” and insist on the mastery of 
them. In this way it will be possible 
for the slow learning child to master 
the fundamentals and experience the 
happiness of real success. 

There is nothing that makes for 
success, like success itself. It is very 
essential that each child have the op- 
portunity of experiencing the satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment of real accomplish- 
ment. This can be made possible for 
the slow learning child by not ex- 
pecting him to achieve the impossible, 
and by means of diagnostic procedure 
which makes it possible to find the 
child’s difficulties early in the course 
and to provide the proper remedial 
work before the handicaps become 
firmly fixed. An ounce of preventive 
teaching is worth a pound of pedagog- 
ical cure. 

The necessity for avoiding the effects 
of failure is well stated by Miss Flora 
Cook, principal of the Francis Parker 
School: “There should be no such 
thing in the child’s life as a sense of 
utter failure, of hopeless discourage- 
ment after he has put forth his best 
effort. In other words the work should 
be within the capacity of the child, 
difficult enough to take all of his 
energies and full of obstacles to over- 
come, but he should find all along the 
way that inspiration and impetus 
which only success and sense of grow- 
ing power can give him.” 

Sometimes children gain in confi- 
dence and do better work in their 
academic subjects, because of their 
success and superiority in other fields 
of work, such as art, music, physical 
education and the various types of ac- 
tivities and assembly programs. The 
teacher should try to find the type of 
work or activity in which each child 
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may excel. In this way certain im- 
portant personality traits can be de- 
veloped. Acquiring confidence, self 
control, initiative, cooperation, per- 
severance and self-direction is as im- 
portant as the mastery of the knowl- 
edges and skills. We should be teach- 
ing children, not subjects. 

The progress that the child is 
making in relation to his ability is the 
real measure of his success in school. 
It is our function as teachers to take 
children with the abilities and train- 
ing they possess and help them make 
the greatest progress of which they are 
capable. 





Mary With a College 


Education 

(Continued from page 77) 
tion than the one to which our appli- 
cant for 2 teaching position had been 
subjected ? 

Let us examine her training in de- 
tail by noting to what degree it par- 
allels or anticipates some of the things 
that really move in modern life. First 
of all, there was in it no formal, 
avowed trace of any basic physical sci- 
ence, yet all the machines and proc- 
esses that underlie modern economic 
life rest solidly upon foundations of 
physics and chemistry. One can live 
comfortably and intelligently without 
ever using a line or a word of Latin; 
contrary to what our scholastic breth- 
ren are wont to assert, one can even 
attain a reasonable facility in English 
expression, as Ben Jonson testifies that 
Shakespeare did, without a previous 
mastery of Latin; but does any rea- 
sonable person believe that one can 
have any intelligent appreciation of 
modern life without a general ac- 
quaintance with the sciences that make 
it possible? 

Second, there was in this young 
woman’s education no trace of biology, 
the science that underlies a large sec- 
tion of current thought about the 
worth of our social institutions and 
moral codes, to say nothing of the 
fact that it forms the basis of hygiene 
and modern medicine. 

Third, and more important still, the 
young woman had apparently received 
no formal introduction to any of the 
social sciences except in the rather 
attenuated form in which they may 
have been grudgingly doled out as 
“the psychology and method of edu- 
cation.” There had been no econom- 
ics to give her some basic principles 
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with which to measure the questions 
she will be called upon to decide as a 
voter, no psychology or sociology to 
give her a sound basis upon which to 
evaluate the great mass of nonsense 
about human nature and behavior that 
clutters up the literature of the day 
and becomes the pseudo-scientific 
basis of all sorts of magic cures for 
social, mental and physical ills. Fur- 
thermore there had been no connected 
and intelligently administered history 
of human thought to enable her to see 
the questions of the moment against 
the long perspective of philosophy. 

Although her record shows that she 
has had four years of English in high 
school and four years in college, she 
is an unusual student if she has ac- 
quired any reading habits that will 
have the least tendency to continue to 
educate her after she leaves college. 
She has been exposed to several sur- 
vey courses in English literature, she 
has read, under duress without his- 
torical background and with only 
superficial comprehension, several doz- 
en novels and a couple of hundred 
poems and essays, she could pass a 
glibly superficial, comprehensive ex- 
amination about them if she were duly 
warned in time to cram her notes, but 
she will be happy to leave them 
henceforth upon a high shelf. She has 
taken the stock courses in rhetoric 
and a course or two in short story 
writing, with the result that her writ- 
ten English is just good enough to 
pass muster in business correspond- 
ence. For current periodical litera- 
ture she has no standards of judgment. 

In newspapers the Chicago Tribune 
will please her as well or better than 
the most reputable of liberal inde- 
pendent dailies, for she reads only the 
headlines on the front page and the 
comic strips on the back. Among 
magazines she feels it her duty to 
glance through such high-brow jour- 
nals as the American Magazine and 
the Saturday Evening Post, but for 
real pleasure and relaxation she pre- 
fers the moron monthlies and does not 
mind occasionally indulging in those 
that do not circulate through the mails. 
She does not even know the names of 
such magazines as the Atlantic, Har- 
pers, the Nation or Scribners. Last 
and most tragic of all, she has had 
no introduction to the real work-a-day 
world in which she will have to live 
her life. She has been taught to do 
no useful thing, unless one were to 
make the dubious concession that 
teaching Latin is‘useful. 
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It is true, of course, that the eight 
years that have been spent by this 
young woman in high school and col- 
lege have not been entirely wasted. 
She is, no doubt, a much better ad- 
justed, more generally acceptable per- 
son in society than she would have 
been had she gone to work when she 
finished the elementary school. One 
can, it is true, usually distinguish the 
educated person from the uneducated 
one, even when the formal part of the 
education in question has been of 
questionable worth. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the superiority of the edu- 
cated person at present lies not in 
what has been given him in the class- 
room, but rather in what has been 
produced by a combination of the 
stimulus of the general social life of 
the University with the leisure that 
residence at college affords. The av- 
erage high-school and college gradu- 
ate has acquired the valuable parts of 
his education incidental to rather than 
as a result of the so-called regular 
work of the classroom. 

But the crucial question is: What 
can Mary do that will make her worth 
her meager pay in the school in which 
she seeks a position, or anywhere else, 
for that matter? Dare one assume that 
the reason Mary chooses teaching is 
because she somehow vaguely feels 
what George Bernard Shaw expressed 
when he said, “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach”? Further- 
more with the schools at present so 
largely staffed with Marys, is it not 
futile to expect them eventually to pro- 
duce a set of citizens who will have 
any more practical enlightenment than 
their benighted parents and teachers? 

But Mary will not be doomed to 
teach for long. She is attractive and 
she has not spent her days at a co- 
educational school entirely in vain. 
There is an engineer late of her uni- 
versity, as innocent of any general 
education, any permanent cultural re- 
sources, or any respect for learning 
as she is herself, who is ready to take 
over her support as soon as he has 
saved the first installment on the furni- 
ture. But again with Mary and her 
engineer as typical parents of the up- 
per middle class, rearing children, 
serving on school boards, helping to 
shape public opinion and to deter- 
mine tax rates, and selecting leaders 
for communal enterprises, what hope 
is there that there will ever be any 
intelligence in the management of pub- 
lic affairs? 
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Is it not time for those of us who 
occupy positions of authority in edu- 
cation to stop talking medieval non- 
sense and get down to the serious busi- 
ness of educating the generation which 
is now in our hands? We have made 
their parents victims of our dear de- 
lusions, hence we have a double re- 
sponsibility at least to try to bring 
to the children of this bewildered gen- 
eration some genuine practical enlight- 
enment during these chaotic times. 





Teachers’ Salaries and 
the Cost of Living 


(Continued from page 76) 
nomic position before the World War. 
If their salaries were on an unjustifi- 
ably low level in 1913, then all com- 
parisons that assume 1913 as a base 
from which to make comparisons are 
fallacious. 

7. CHANGES IN PREPARATION OF 
TeacHers.—A final factor which de- 
serves mention is the marked change 
in the preparation of teachers which 
has taken place since 1913. A large 
percent of the nation’s teachers had 
inadequate preparation for their work 
prior to the War. Thousands of pre- 
war teachers had practically no educa- 
tion beyond that of the elementary 
school. In Texas, in 1913, over four- 
fifths of the rural teachers had an ele- 
mentary school training only. In 1930 
three-fourths of them were at least 
high-school graduates. While exact 
figures are not obtainable, it is prob- 
able that the average preparation of 
teachers has increased from one to two 
years since 1913. This factor alone 
would justify some increase in salary, 
rather than a decrease. 

Conc.usion.—Thus it is clear from 
a number of standpoints that indis- 
criminate application of the cost of 
living index number, as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based 
upon the budgets of workingmen’s 
families, is likely to be distinctly un- 
fair if used as a determining factor 
in fixing the salaries of a profession- 
al class like teachers in the year 1933. 

This article is not necessarily a plea 
that teachers’ salaries should not be 
lowered. It does suggest, however, 


that before Mr. Pedagogue’s effective 
salary is reduced, Mr. Taxpayer should 
consider fairly and frankly all the fac- 
tors involved. Under present condi- 
tions America needs good schools as 
never before. The educational rights 


-aries for them? 
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of depression children are as binding 
as those of prosperity children. They 
may be more obligatory. There can 
be no moratorium on education. Mr. 
Taxpayer is certainly unwilling to 
have his sons and daughters educated 
in schools inferior to those which he 
himself attended in 1913 and earlier 
years. Does he feel that teachers in 
those schools ought to be given lower 
effective salaries than his own prob- 
ably underpaid teachers received in 
1913? 

We have heard much in the past 
few months of the New Deal, culmin- 
ating in the National Recovery Act, 
the essence of which for industry has 
been shorter working hours and in- 
creased rates of pay. Is there also to 
be a New Deal for teachers? Who has 
suggested shorter hours and higher sal- 
Rather, the tendency 
is in the direction of increased teach- 
ing loads and reduced salaries. If in- 
creased pay is necessary to restore 
prosperity through increased purchas- 
ing power, what will be the effect of 
reducing still further the purchasing 
power of one million teachers in all 
parts of the country? Industrial groups 
have been compelled to draw up 
“Codes,” subject to the approval of 
the national administration. Who will 
suggest—nay, demand—the adoption 
of a fair code on the part of the four 
hundred thousand school board mem- 
bers in the United States? We may 
find it necessary to abandon the gold 
standard, but we cannot abandon our 
educational standards. They must be 
maintained and improved. 

(Note: Additional information 
and supporting evidence concerning 
the matters touched upon briefly in 
this article may be found in the 
author’s recent volume, TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIviNe, 
Stanford University Press, 1933. 100 


pages.) 


High-School Librarians 


® THE annual meeting of the Illinois 

Association of High-School Librar- 
ians will be held November 24, 1933, 
at Urbana. 

This association was formed several 
years ago to promote the interests of 
high-school libraries in Illinois, to 
encourage high-school librarians in 
maintaining a high standard in their 
work to interest administrators, teach- 
ers and citizens generally to the end 
that the cultural value and practical 
equipment of the library may be part 
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of the environment of every high- 
school student in Illinois. 

Membership in the association is ac- 
tive and honorary. Dues are $1.00 
per year. It is urged that every high- 
school librarian in the state affiliate 
with the organization. 

Miss Eleanor Libbey of Winnetka, 
president of the association, has pre- 
pared a program of especial interest 
to school librarians and teacher-librar- 
ians. 

The program for the meeting is as 
follows: 

The Science Department and the Library— 
Miss Minta Ellington, East St. Louis High 
School. 

Problems of the Teacher-Librarian—Panel 
Discussion. 

Co-operation of the Teachers with Libra- 


rians—Miss Bertram French, Danville High 
School. 


Speaker—To be announced later. 

New Books of Special Interest to High 
School Librarians—Miss Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve, American Library Association. 

EDNA ABERNATHY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
East St. Louis. 





Suggestions Concerning 
Policy of Public Relations 
(Continued from page 74) 

League of Women Voters (to begin 
the list with two of our stalwart 
friends), the service clubs, the patri- 
otic societies, and a long list of others; 
the teachers; and (what is often over- 
looked) the pupils of the school them- 


selves. 


Deceived Public Opinion 
Dangerous 

When controversies arise, it is difi- 
cult to avoid becoming partisan. Par- 
tisanship means the disposition to 
choose sides and believe everything 
good about your side and everything 
evil about the other. We need to re- 
member that it is not necessarily true 
of every man who criticizes our school 
practices that he thereby becomes an 
enemy of edueation. Nor need we de- 
velop a persecution complex and go 
about proclaiming that we are becom- 
ing the victims of the connivance of 
sinister men who operate mysterious 
forces in a gigantic conspiracy against 
the schools. The only danger that we 
confront is the danger of a well-inten- 
tioned but poorly informed public 
opinion, that has been deceived by sel- 
fish interests. Men, by and large, are 
fair and square when they are in pos- 
session of the facts. If the American 
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public does stupid things, the school 
cannot escape some of the responsibil- 
ity. It is presumed that schools exist 
primarily so that the nation may have 
an informed and intelligent citizenry, 
and be safeguarded against stupidity. 


"Adult Education and 
the Great Society" 


(Continued from page 72) 
(economics), play (recreation), beau- 
ty (the humanities), spirit (religion 
and ethics), are his eight greatest 
fields for thought and study—the com- 
ponent parts of a full life to be under- 
stood and shared by all. The mere 
possibilities of charting paths that 
lead toward that eight-fold knowledge 
and of helping men and women to 
move in the mere direction of such a 
complete scheme of human life give 
the adult education movement its tre- 
mendous challenge and intense moti- 
vations. 


The Means 

Such is a sketching-in of the “why” 
of adult education and a glimpse into 
the “what.” “Can adults learn?—can 
you teach old dogs new tricks?” has 
been answered scientifically and favor- 
ably by Thorndike and not severely 
questioned by the later researches of 
Jones. The problem of financing ade- 
quate programs is baffling at the pres- 
ent time and can be solved only by the 
pressure of conviction on the part of 
those who share the vision and have 
the pioneer’s courage to campaign in 
its behalf. In this day of the trained 
specialist, the teachers of America 
must bear the brunt of the responsi- 
bility to make America educationally- 
minded for the whole of life and for 
all the people, with none of the prohi- 
bitions and inhibitions that have too 
widely prevailed, at least in public 
education, when controversial social 
issues come up for study and discus- 
sion. 

Education is still the one biggest 
“industry” in America and has an im- 
mediate, major part to play in national 
recovery and social advance. Adult 
education swiftly ascends from a low 
point on the horizon toward the zenith 
of the educational scheme and irre- 
sistibly demands its proper place in 
the actual educational program. All 
logic requires that the public schools 
become the one chief centre, with pri- 
vate agencies sharing the load until 
public agencies become able to fill the 
needs of the times. 
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Will the Washington, D. C., convention 
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Growth of Junior College 


(Continued from page 69) 
life-preparation further and to foster the 
policy of persuading and encouraging the 
young people to continue in their school 
work at home. 


The opportunity here offered is better than 
that found in most higher institutions of 
learning and ought to be appreciated and 
grasped by the youth of the community. All 
who are looking forward to a course of study 
in some college or university may shorten 
that course one or two years by doing all 
that can be done here at the home school. 
Many whose lives are so circumscribed that 
they may be deprived of the privilege of 
going away from home to a higher institution 
of learning may do, under excellent teachers 
and parental supervision, a great part of the 
work which is offered at the higher institu- 
tion.® 
Economy of Local 
Junior College 

The enrollment of post-graduates in 
the high schools of the United States 
has increased eight hundred per cent 
during the last ten years, according 
to School and Society for November 
19, 1932. George E. Carrothers made 
the following statement before the De- 
partment of Superintendence last 
March, “The most serious educational 
problem confronting the American 
people today is that of devising ways 
and means for the proper education, 
adjustment, and assimilation of the 
millions of young people of the post- 
secondary area.” He further said, 
“Just as the high school has for many 
years been thought of as the people’s 
college, the time has now arrived for 
the reorganized junior college to take 
this place.” The post-graduate course 
in high school for which the student 
received college credit helped point 
the way to the advisability of the es- 
tablishment of the junior college in 
many cases. The demand for this 
training beyond the regular high 
school is stronger today than ever be- 
fore. 

The junior college, as a local pub- 
lic institution even though it must be 
supported partially by fees, enables 
the student to secure two years of col- 
lege instruction at considerably less 
cost to himself. Eells says this of the 
junior-college student, “He saves by 
living at home, with consequent reduc- 
tion in cost of board and room, and 
other living costs; he has no travel- 
ing expenses; in many cases he has 
little or no tuition to pay. It has been 
estimated that the average student at- 





‘First Report of the Joliet Township High School, 
p- 78. Joliet, Iinois: Joliet Township High School 
Board of Education, 1903. 
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tending college away from home 
spends from $750.00 to $1500.00 per 
year. Much of this can be saved by 
living at home.” 

The junior college is a significant 
financial asset to this community. The 
fact that three hundred young people 
who might be in school elsewhere live 
here and spend their money here each 
year is not to be ignored. Were these 
three hundred students attending col- 
lege elsewhere, it is conservatively es- 
timated that $250,000 of Joliet’s 
money would be spent in other com- 
munities. The total operating cost of 
the Joliet Junior College is less than 
one-fifth of this amount. It may be 
safely said that the junior college is 
a financial asset both to the family 
and to the community. 


Preparation for 


University 

Preparation for the upper division 
of the university is the most commonly 
accepted function of the junior col- 
lege. The degree of success in the 
performance of this function is indi- 
cated by the percentage of junior-col- 
lege students continuing their educa- 
tion and by their’ scholastic achieve- 
ment in the higher institution as com- 
pared with the “native” student. 

There is ample evidence that the 
junior college is successfully perform- 
ing the first phase of the preparatory 
function, especially the public junior 
coliege. Some reports indicate that 
the private junior college has been 
more of a finishing school than the 
public junior college. But the degree 
of scholastic success of the junior- 
college transfer in the university is the 
crux of this situation. The most de- 
tailed statistical study of the junior- 
college transfers was made at Stan- 
ford University in 1928 by Eells.* The 
records of the 510 students transferred 
to Stanford from California junior 
colleges were found to be clearly su- 
perior to the corresponding “native” 
students. Congdon’s study’ at the uni- 
versity of Michigan, a very significant 
one, yields similar results. 

The scholastic records of the Joliet 
Junior College graduates (practically 
all graduates of the Joliet Township 
High School) during the junior and 
senior years at the University of IIli- 
nois from 1920 to 1930 are superior 





™w. C. EELLS, The Junior Soin p. 194. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifiin Company, 193 

Sw. C. EELLS, The ren College, pp. 255-262. 
Boston: by Miffin Company, 1931. 

°w. CONGDON, Junior College Journal, pp. 209- 
217, val Il, No. 4 (January, 1932). 
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to the records during the junior and 
senior years of those students from 
Joliet who entered there as freshmen. 
This community is convinced that its 
junior-college product gives a good 
account of himself in the higher insti- 
tution which has been no small factor 
underlying the support of the junior 
college during the depression. 


Terminal Function 


Other studies, the majority of which 
are favorable to the junior college 
could be mentioned. It is very gen- 
erally conceded that the junior col- 
lege is preparing students for the up- 
per division of the university effec- 
tively. This statement applies to the 
junior-college students completing pre- 
professional curriculums, as well as 
the literature and arts curriculums. 

Another element related to the re- 
cent growth of the junior college has 
been the broadening of the instruc- 
tional program. While the prepara- 
tory function is still the prevalent one 
in actual practice, the terminal func- 
tion has received considerable atten- 
tion in some quarters. The Los An- 
geles Junior College is an example. 
This junior college opened in Septem- 
ber, 1929, with an enrollment of 1410, 
and in September, 1932, the enroll- 
ment was 4240. In April, 1932, a 
study revealed that 76% of the stu- 
dent body was enrolled in terminal or 
semi-professional courses. 

The junior college may render a 
distinctive service to the community, 
depending on local needs, in offering 
junior engineering training, nurses’ 
training in cooperation with local hos- 
pitals, various types of business train- 
ing, and teacher training—all largely 
vocational in purpose. This group of 
students in the post-secondary area, 
perhaps not desirous of later inten- 
sive academic specialization, presents 
a great opportunity for the junior col- 
lege to aid in the realization of a 
democratic school system. 

With the continued growth of the 
junior college greater opportunity is 
provided for developing economic, 
civic, and social insights on a level 
more mature than is possible on the 
high-school level. According to the 
present trends, the leisure-time prob- 
lem will continue to grow in signifi- 
cance. Someone has well said that 
the uninformed mind has too much 
leisure in which to develop illogical 
fantasies which are socially destruc- 
tive. 
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As a reader and part owner of Illinois Teacher you can do much to 
ch aid its business department. The advertiser asks himself again and again, : 
ge “Is the magazine being read?” The answer is, “Yes” in your case. The ad- 
n- vertiser is confident that as you read this magazine you will read the ad- | 
ol- vertisements. They are special messages for you. The ads will help you | 
ip- in your work as a teacher, or in your private life as a person. 
he t Many advertisers say that they can send their messages to you by letter 
i. } and get better results. But letters cost more per thousand, by comparison | 
ni ; with the cost of advertising in the Illinois Teacher. The only way an ad- | 
f vertiser can judge results is by the response he gets from you, so whenever 
re- : you have an impulse to write an advertiser, who is patronizing the Illinois 
nas ' Teacher, do it please. Thus you will assist the business department of your | 
uc- ; journal, the magazine you and your fellow educators own. 
“3 | In the September 16th issue of Editor and Publisher there was an article | 
ne by Mr. R. G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, discussing the 
ain, Food and Drug Administration in its relation to advertising. Mr. Tugwell | 
An- made a charge to which your editor took exception because the Illinois 
ole. Teacher is very careful about the advertising it prints. Mr. Tygwell’s an- 
em- swer, in part, is as follows: | 
-“ “I have your letter of September 16 regarding an article of mine 
“A recently published in Editor and Publisher. The sentence to which you | 
oy take exception says, ‘**by far the most flagrant abuses are found in 
or movie magazines, mail order catalogs, educational and religious jour- 
nals, cheap fiction or “pulp” magazines, small dailies, country weeklies, 
ode | and on small independent radio stations, as well as in direct mail ad- 
‘ity, vertising.’ 
ring “Perhaps the brief review which you saw in a Chicago newspaper 
_ did not so indicate, but if you will read the article as a whole you will 
hoe- find that in all cases I speak of commercial firms and commercial pub- 
rd lications. I make no reference to official journals devoted to the news 
ap and science of education, such as yours. Indeed, the whole theme of 
As the article is that commercial groups cannot properly regulate food, 
son- drug, and medical advertising; that government must do so to provide 
ents effective consumer protection. 
col- “You may reproduce in the Illinois Teacher, if you wish, such parts 
f a of this letter as you think will make clear to your readers that I had no 
“ reference to the type of publication you issue. Also in the interest of 
e€ 


; consumers generally, I hope you find it possible to support the Depart- 
7 = ment of Agriculture’s effort to pass a bill that will provide the degree 
Ts of protection consumers are demanding.” 


] 

e Your magazine, The Illinois Teacher, will support the Federal Govern- 

the ment in its effort to establish and enforce high standards of business con- 
rob- duct in the various industries. The business department of your magazine 
rnifi- will continue to scrutinize all advertisements submitted to us, and solicit | 
that only high grade business. You can read the advertisements with confidence, 
nuch | and be sure of fair dealing from our advertisers. | 
gical 


truc- 











The fart 





Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
m.ke impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
euch research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 











= 4 
TIGER + Example of Meat Eaters. MOUNTAIN SHEEP: Example 
of Plant Feeders. Like cattle, the jaw 


The jaw has a hinge, without side 
motion, like jaws of dogs and cats. 


MAN » The teeth of man are designed for both meats and vegetables. The 


moves from side to side. 


jaw movements are a combination of those of the Tiger and Mountain Sheep. 


T the official dentistry exhibit, Hall 

of Science, Century of Progress, a 
mechanical skull showed man’s dual- 
purpose jaws. By this you could plainly 
understand the modern health angle of 
chewing gum. Without sufficient chew- 
ing to do, teeth deteriorate — along 
with the whole chewing apparatus so 
important to proper mastication. And 
since the ordinary daily diet of soft 


foods makes it next to impossible to 
supply sufficient exercise, chewing gum 
plays its part. And it offers the double 
advantage of supplying both the up- 
and-down as well as the side-to-side 
chewing exercise which man requires. 
Whatever helps to keep teeth in condi- 
tion, promotes digestion which in turn 
promotes health. There is a reason, time 
and place for chewing gum. 














plays in the health of man — 





Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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Teachers Reading Circle 
Classification—The Development of American Civilization 


THE GREAT PLAINS 
by . 


Walter Prescott Webb 


The story is told with swift movement and vivid color that attract and hold inter- 
est. The horse, the windmill, barbed wire, and the six-shooter—all these enter and play 
their parts in the dramatic tale. The Indian, the Spaniard, the trader, the cowboy, and 
the cattleman pass as realistic actors in this great drama of American civilization. 


“I have just read The Great Plains with delight and interest. I don’t know when I have had 
a book give me such a thrill.” —William Allen White. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


1931 copyright... _.......Price to Teachers $1.71 








Order from your County Superintendent of Schools 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











